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ITALY, ITS ANCIENT GRANDEUR, THE CAUSE OF 
ITS PRESENT MORAL AND POLITICAL INSIGNIFI- 
CANCE, AND ITS APPROACHING REGENERATION. 


Iraty, which the Mediterranean and Adriatic bathe with their 
waves, and the lefty barrier of the Alps divides from the rest of 
Europe, is a naturally beautiful, rich, and powerful peninsula. Its 
geographical position with numerous ports and bays renders it a re- 
markably maritime and commercial country; its vast plains and 
luxuriant valleys watered by many rivers and streams, either flow- 
ing from its lakes or descending from the Alps and Appennines, are 
extremely fertile and healthy ; and its inhabitants, endowed generally 
with natural talents and a lively disposition, are robust, active, and 
well adapted both for the culture of science, literature, and arts, and 
for the avocations of husbandry, commerce, and war. 

During the unrivalled grandeur, both of the Roman Common- 
wealth and Empire, Italy produced the people that conquered the 
world, and its inhabitants were justly considered the most civilised 
of the whole globe, the most formidable enemies, and the most gene- 
rous allies. The despotism, however, and the profligacy of the suc- 
cessors of Augustus, led the way to the degeneracy and demoraliza- 
tion of their subjects, and little by little that great empire became 
immoral, luxurious, and factious. 

Constantine having afterwards transferred his court from the west 
to the east of Europe, the Italian peninsula was of course reduced to 
be a province of the empire, and under the tyrannic misrule of the 
rapacious favourites of the eastern emperors, the Italians were truly 
in a miserable situation. Civil liberty was almost annihilated, the 
national laws were disregarded, the nobles harrassed and impover- 
ished by the exactions of the imperial tax-gatherers, and the people, 
exposed to all sorts of oppression and vexations, became indifferent 
into the hands of what masters they fell. This moral and civil cor- 
ruption, growing daily more and more prevalent, enervated at last 
the physical strength of the Italians, and deprived their mind of its 
vigour and energy, and at length they sunk into a lethargy and a 
stupid oblivion of their ancient greatness. 
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The barbarous ancestors of the present semi-barbarous Russians, 
who had for centuries eagerly sought to possess themselves of the 
treasures of Italy, profiting now by its distracted state-—Vandals, 
Huns, Goths, and Visigoths,—having left their frosty sterile lands, like 
destructive locusts, rushed into its territory, easily defeated its dege- 
nerate and undisciplined military forces, and conquered and enslaved 
the whole peninsula. Thus the treasures collected during a thousand 
years became the prey of barbarians, and the once proud mistress of 
the world now experienced a severe retribution for the sufferings 
which she had caused to many countries and nations in the days of 
her former splendour and power. The gradual annihilation of know- 
ledge, civilization, industry, and commerce, was naturally followed 
by ignorance, superstition, slothfulness, and poverty. 

The Lombards having at last been conquered by Charlemagne, the 
west and south of Europe were freed from their brutalizing despot- 
ism and tyranny; and the dreadful darkness of the middle ages 
having been succeeded by tranquillity, order, peace, and security, 
with the eighth century Italy became once more the cradle of Euro- 
pean civilization, and the hallowed reviver of science, literature, and 
arts. The other nations in the mean time, following her example, 
undertook the noble task of their regeneration. However, Charle- 
magne committed two great errors: 1. his ‘sanctioning, and even 
augmenting the temporal power with which King Pepin had un- 
wisely invested the Popes; 2. his not uniting the Italian peninsula 
in one kingdom under a national government, over which the spiri- 
tual sway of the successors of Peter should not be able to rule by 
fomenting dissensions and bloodshed amongst its inhabitants. 

But notwithstanding its political division, and the ambitious en- 
croachments of the Roman Pontiffs, Italy was greatly improving in 
civilization and commerce. The republics of Venice, Genoa, Flo- 
rence, and Siena, became the chief marts of European commerce 
with the East Indies, and their citizens being scattered all over Europe 
for the purposes of trade, rendered their country wealthy, respect- 
able, and respected. 

Towards the beginning of the 13th century Italy was unfortunately 
visited by two great scourges, which seemed to vie with each other 
in order to tranform that paradise of Europe into a warlike and 
bloody hall, and in fact did all in their power to put an almost insur- 
mountable barrier against the progress of civilization and learning in 
that country. These scourges were the devastating civil wars of the 
Guelfs and Ghibelines, and the Holy Inquisition, which was founded 
at the instigation of a fanatic Spanish monk, Dominic de Gousman, 
who was well seconded and supported in his brutal views by an igno- 
rant ex-debauched superstitious Italian Friar, Francis of Assisi. 

The Roman Pontiffs, however, were the real and interested secret 
promoters of these evils, because they wished not only to retain, but 
also ardently desired to encrease, their usurped temporal power, 
against which the enlightened Italians of all classes had begun to 


protest, and they had also dared to attack with their writings the 
unbecoming worldly grandeur and unchristian pride of the Popes. 
In order to prevent the spreading of these just but unpleasant re- 
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monstrances, the army of the Holy Inquisitors was put in action, and 
those professed ministers of the God of mercy and justice were so 
zealous in behalf of the ecclesiastical supremacy and infallibility of 
the Romish church, that in less than a century from their establish- 
ment they actually destroyed by torture, poison, strangulation, and 
fire, above 200,000 supposed Italian heretics. 

But neither the civil butcheries of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, nor 
the terrific‘power of the Inquisition, could again subject to the domi- 
nion of ignorance and superstition the enlightened portion of ye 4 
and as the liberty of speech and conscience was totally extinct, the 
Italian mind directed all its faculties towards the noble pursuit of 
science, literature, and arts, and greatly contributed to the propaga- 
tion of classic knowledge throughout Europe. In the mean time in 
all the great cities, where either a university or a learned body ex- 
isted, secret societies were established in order to keep alive and 
even to promote the spirit of ecclesiastical reform, which had already 
manifested itself, and had been scarcely choked by the blood of so 
many martyrs. But as it would have been almost impossible to carry 
on a written correspondence between the reformers scattered all over 
Italy without being discovered and denounced by the Arguses of the 
Holy Inquisition, the renowned “ Scuola d’Amore” was instituted, by 
means of which, under the apparent pretext of promoting the study 
and improvement both of the Italian language and poetry, great 
efforts were made towards the spreading of anti-papal principles, in 
order to counteract and paralyze the baneful effects of the intrigues 
of the Roman See and the brutality of its inhuman supporters and 
cruel satellites. As at that epoch allegorical and mythological com- 
positions and apologues were eagerly sought after by all classes of 
readers, both poets and novelists made a good use of this opportunity 
in behalf of their projects. Therefore it is that we discover in the 
writings of these eventful: times, that the most enlightened and 
learned Italians of all classes and ages appear busily engaged in a 
foolish puerile war against /ove and its tyrannical sway, sometimes 
rapturously enamoured with their faithless Madonnas, and at other 
times we find them bewailing in sorrowful rhymes the loss of their 
prematurely dead mistresses. Consequently the works, both in prose 
and verse, of the Italian adepts of the “Scuola d’Amore,” such as those 
of Guido Cavalcanti, Cino da Pistoja, Dante Alighiari, Cecco 
d’Ascoli, Dante da Majano, Barberini, Frezzi, Fazio Degli Uberti, 
Petrarca, Boccaccio, Sacchetti, &c. &c., are to be considered as the 
mystic correspondence of the different ecclesiastical reformers, who 
not only had their ramifications throughout Italy, but all over Europe. 
To those zealous writers we certainly owe the first seeds of ecclesi- 
astical reformation which afterwards produced wholesome fruits 
under Luther and Calvin. 

These internal heavy calamities of Italy were also greatly height- 
ened by the repeated incursions of the German, French, and Spanish 
tyrants, who for centuries vied with each other in ravaging and op- 
pressing that beautiful, unhappy country. Those foreign inroads 
were, however, almost always undertaken either in consequence ot 
the overgrowing pride and ambition of the Roman Pontiffs, or at the 
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instigation of their secret agents, in order to strengthen more and 
more their ecclesiastical despotism, because all those invaders gene- 
rally ended their conquests and butcheries by kissing the foot of his 
holiness in order to obtain the absolution of all their crimes and 
depredations. 

To consolidate, or more firmly add to, the usurpation of the Holy 
See and the absolutism of the petty Italian despots, a nation formed 
by nature to be united, speaking the same language and professing 
the same religious creed, was purposely divided into many states, 
each governed by different laws and princes, who with the Pope at 
their head did all in their power to render their subjects indifferent 
to the general welfare of their country, and even jealous of the pros- 
perity of their neighbours, and thus they succeeded in keeping in 
degrading bondage and ignorance the liveliest and most interesting 
nation of Europe. 

During the 18th century Italy began to arouse from its lethargy ; 
and as philosophy was making rapid progress all over Europe, we 
find that the Italians, both from the north and from the south, did 
not remain behind the spirit of the age; and notwithstanding the 
rigours of their temporal rulers, and the brutal terrors of the holy 
inquisitors, Beccaria, with the publicationof his treaty, ‘‘ Det Delitta, 
@ Delle Pane,” and, Vico with his “ Scienza Nuova,” produced an ex- 
traordinary sensation throughout Italy. The despots trembled, the 
Popes thundered from the Vatican, the Holy Inquisitors put in readi- 
ness all their tortures and executioners, and the Italians began to 
think a little about their moral and political degradation. These 
works and their authors, having been condemned and prohibited by 
the Inquisition, and promptly prosecuted by the temporal power, 
were eagerly sought after, and secretly propagated with great acti- 
vity. The Roman Pontiffs having in the mean time excommuni- 
cated, and ordered to be publicly destroyed by the hand. of the 
common executioner, the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, 
D’ Alambert, Locke, and of the greatest part of the German, French, 
and English philosophers, excited in the Italian mind the ardent wish 
of reading them. Thus the despotism of Rome, instead of prevent- 
ing the circulation of those works by its prosecution, forwarded their 
propagation, and forced the Italians to seek after their unity in favour 
of the sacred cause of civilization and liberty. Secret societies began 
therefore to be established in all the great towns, and from the strait 
of Messina to the Alps a secret philosophical association was formed, 
notwithstanding the obstacles placed in its way. 

Kingly, aristocratical, and ecclesiastical absolution and tyranny 
having at last been crushed in France by the revolution of 1789, 
Italy was on the eve of following the example of the French, when 
the priests and monks, whose temporal interests and welfare were 
threatened with imminent danger, both from the pulpit and in the 
public streets, began to declaim so much against what had taken 
place in France, and through their hypocritical declamations ren- 
dered the common ignorant and superstitious Italians so averse to 
liberal principles and institutions that the patriots were compelled to 


continue uuder the yoke. 
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In the mean time, the Pope ut the head of all the Italian despots 
combined a politico-religious confederation, in order to purify the 
country of itm who were supposed to be infected with liberal 
or republican principles. Pius VI., asa Roman Pontiff, excommuni- 
cated republican France, and all those who professed or embraced 
republicanism; and, as a temporal prince, established a new inquisi- 
torial Camera, expressly for the discovery and speedy condemnation 
and punishment of the republicans, Caroline of Austria, sister of 
Marie Antoinette of France, and Queen and King of Naples, estab- 
lished under the direction of her favourite Acton the famous Junta 
Vanni, Castelcicala, and Guidobaldi, which not only introduced in 
that oppressed kingdom the reign of terror and persecution, but in 
order to comply with the wishes of that revengeful female tyrant, 
and to indulge its own private animosity and rancour, demoralized 
also a part of the nation to obtain from it false denunciations against 
the other, and having insidiously stretched its snares all over the 
country, no sex, age, or class was spared. This Ages. gp 
tribunal held its sittings day and night, always surrounded with 
gibbets and executioners, and every day was marked with execu- 
tions of the most enlightened Neapolitans, who had only been either 
denounced or simply suspected of being tainted with liberal principles. 
During four years this ferocious junta of cannibals dispatched on the 
scaffold more than 60,000 political victims, without granting them 
the least means either of proving their innocence or of defending 
themselves. 

The same system was also adopted by Victor Amadeus of Sardi- 
nia, and a political inquisition was by him founded at Turin, which 
acted strictly on the principles of the Roman and Neapolitan juntas. 
This cruel king, after having for years oppressed his subjects, abdi- 
cated the*crown, turned and died a Jesuit at Rome, and is on the 
road to canonization as a saint by the court of Rome. 

The states, under the absolute dominion of the Austrian family, 
were of course visited by the same inquisitorial persecution, and at 
Florence, Parma, Placentia, and Modena, were established anti- 
liberal and anti-republican tribunals with unlimited powers. Thus 
Italy was condemned to suffer unmerited hardships in consequence 
of the horrors and cruelties that were perpetrated on the other side 
of the Alps by the furious demagogues and Montagnards of the 
convention. 

The blood, however, of the Italian political martyrs flowing in 
streams throughout the peninsula, greatly encreased the discontent 
and hatred of the nation against their tyrannical oppressors ; and when 
Bonaparte, having effected his wonderful descent from the Alps, 
defeated the Austrians and all the satellities of the petty Italian 
despots, the patriots hailed his arrival with joy, and received him as 
the saviour of their country. But they were afterwards greatly de- 
ceived in their expectations, because the Corsican commander-in- 
chief of the French republican army, by his promise of liberty and 
independence, and by his prompt erection and sanction of the Cis- 
Alpine republic, had only in view the enrichment of France at the 
expense of Italy and the Italians. It is a fact, that every treaty 
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which Bonaparte — to the conquered Htalian rulers cost their 
subjects millions of money, and the loss of the finest objects of art 
and curiosity which they possessed as national property. However, 
that cunning and ambitious general, threugh his numerous private 
friends, contrived to keep always alive in the mind of the patriots the 
joyful hope of obtaining shortly their national independence, and in 
this hope he often personally encouraged them by his solemn positive 
assurance, and thus they continued to support the French, notwith- 
standing their unparalleled extortions and a ape 

But when that republican hero, forgetting his origin and wantonly 
renouncing the principles which he had openly professed during his 
glorious military and consular career, became the despotic dictator 
of the continent of Europe, under the title of Emperor of France, 
the Italians soon discovered the Mala parte of Bonaparte, and were 
convinced, but too late, that he had deceived them. At length, when 
Napoleon elected himself king of Italy, and was crowned as such at 
Milan, all that were truly independent, patriotic, and reflecting, de- 
plored the fate of their country, certain as they were that it had now 
become a French province. In fact, within scarcely two years 
Napoleon enthroned several of his relations in the peninsula, and 
through them ransacked its treasures and oppressed and impoverished 
its inhabitants. Italy obtained a kind of religious toleration in con- 
sequence of the diminution of monastical influence, and of the almost 
extinction of the temporal power of its ecclesiastical harpies; at 
the same time, civil and political liberty was totally extinct under 
the lieutenants of Napoleon, whose depredations, extortions, and 
persecutions were allowed to go on with perfect impunity, provided 
part of the Italian spoils were forwarded to France. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that during the French admi- 
nistration some important ameliorations were introduced into Italy, 
with regard to the instruction of the people, and to the financial and 
juridical departments; and that military habits, discipline, and valour, 
were again revived amongst its inhabitants ‘by forcing the Italians 
to become partakers of the toils, dangers, and glory, of all the wars 
of aggression and usurvation which Napoleon undertook against the 
potentates of the continent of Europe. It is a fact, that the Italians 
were amongst the best troops that the French army possessed during 
the long and destructive peninsular war of Spain, and at the epoch of 
the gigantic disastrous campaign of Russia, where they distinguished 
themselves by their discipline, intrepidity, and courage. 

With the fall of the French empire, Italy, according to the dic- 
tates, good-will, and pleasure of the diplomatical sages of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, was replaced under the yoke of its ancient absolute 
masters, who, having learned nothing during their long well-earned 
exile, commenced again their career of misrule. The Pope and 
elergy, whom seh had humiliated, reassumed their former 
ambitious pride and irresponsible sway. The Monks, and especially 
the hypocritical Jesuits, who had been suppressed, were reinstated in 
their temporal immunities and possessions, and received again the 
absolute monopoly of the instruction and education of the nation ; and 
fhe Italians were besides compelled to indemnify their returned 
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princes for all the ravages which the French had committed on the 
royal domains and on the national treasury. ' 

Italy, having now been freed from the iron but glorious sceptre of 
Napoleon, became the prey of despotic Austria, of intolerant Rome, 
and of its royal Harpagons. Austria possessed itself directly of the 
Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, spreading over an area of 17,800 square 
miles, with 5,072,000 inbabitants. The ex-empress Marie Louise, 
an Austrian archduchess, obtained the states of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastalla, with 6,324 square miles of territory, and 424,000 in- 
habitants. Ferdinand of Este, another Austrian archduke, took 
possession with absolute power of Modena and Massa, spreading 
over an area of 1,571 square miles, with 385,000 inhabitants. Tus- 
cany returned under its ancient Austrian absolute masters, with its 
6,324 square miles of territory and 1,465,200 inhabitants. Piedmont 
and Sardinia, with 17,800 square miles of territory and 4,271,000 
inhabitants, were again submitted to the despotic monacal govern- 
ment of Victor Emmanuel of Savoy. The papal see received its patri- 
mony and the legations, with 13,000 square miles of territory and 
2,600,000 inhabitants. Lucca, with its 312 square miles of territory 
and 183,000 inhabitants, was given to the absolute ex-queen of 
Etruria and her heirs. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies, with its 
31,800 square miles of territory and 8,000,000 inhabitants, was again 
submitted to the absolute sway of its ignorant superstitious Bourbons. 
The small republic of St. Marino, with its 17 square miles of terri- 
tory and 8,500 peaceful and industrious citizens, was alone allowed 
to continue in the enjoyment of its patriarchal constitution. 

In this wretched oppressed state, Italy groaned under its rulers 
from 1815 to 1820, but in the mean time the Italians were endea- 
vouring to find the opportunity of shaking off their degrading yoke, 
and a permanent secret conspiracy existed between the patriots of 
the whole peninsula. At last, in 1820, both from the south and 
north, a movement took place in order to liberate the country from 
the ignominious yoke of ignorance, superstition, and slavery. The 
Neapolitans unexpectedly effected a glorious bloodless revolution, 
and compelled Ferdinand I. to sanction a constitutional government, 
which was not only officially acknowledged, but also solemnly sworn 
to by the king, royal family, and his ministers. The Piedmontese 
in the mean time raised also the standard of liberty and civilization, 
and the present king of Sardinia, then prince of Carignano, joined 
and openl encouraged the patriotic efforts of his countrymen in 
behalf of the future welfare of Italy. But the Neapolitan and Sar- 
dinian monarchs, although apparently satisfied with the extraordi- 
nary changes that had een place in their possessions, were secretly 
intriguing and conspiring with the despots of the Holy Alliance, in 
order to re-establish their absolutism; and asthe Roman Pontiff is always 
ready to grant his absolution to crowned heads, whenever they may 
choose to perjure themselves, in 1821 Naples and Piedmont were 
replaced under the yoke of their perjured absolute tyrants, through 
the instrumentality of the bayonets of Austria, sanctioned at the 
Congress of Laybach by Russia, Prussia, France, and England. Then 
the unfortunate patriots, who had spared the lives and trusted to the 
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oaths of their kings, were sacrificed to their despotic vengeance ; 
many suffered an ignominious death, and numbers avoided the 
scaffold by flying from their country after having lost all their 
possessions. 

‘These unsuccessful patriotic movements increased the oppression 
of Italy. Austria, which before had great influence over its desti- 
nies, now almost occupied the whole peninsula with its devastating 
armies, As the short-lived constitutional government of Naples had 
been obtained chiefly in consequence of the efforts of the Carbonari, 
that sect was of course cruelly persecuted throughout Italy, and all 
those who were supposed to belong or to have belonged to it, became 

the object of the thunders of the Vatican, were excommunicated by 
| a Pontifical Bull, and were also declared outlaws by the civil and 
military authorities. Carbonarism is a new political institution, and 
was originally founded in Calabria in 1808 at the instigation of 
Caroline of Austria, then reigning in Sicily by the grace of God and 
England. The avowed scope of the Carbonari of that epoch, who, 
with few exceptions, were brigands, sbirri, monks, and Sicilian assas- 
sins, was to expel the French from Naples, and to restore the exiled 
Bourbons to their former throne. Murat, however, having been 
informed in time of their plan, frustrated all their projects by keep- 
ing them well watched by his police, and continually surrounded by 
an imposing military force; and when in 1812, during the Russian 
campaign, they were on the eve of attempting a counter-revolution 
in favour of the expelled dynasty, the greatest part of their chiefs 
and agents were unexpectedly arrested, quickly tried, and con- 
demned, some to death, and others to imprisonment for life ; ‘but as 
the execution of this sentence had not yet taken place when Murat, 
after the disastrous retreat of the Imperial army from Russia, returned 
suddenly to Naples, those conspirators were wisely declared by him 
to be insane, and were ordered to be kept in mad-houses until their 
return to reason and judgment, and after a few months’ incarceration 
almost the whole of them were restored to liberty by Murat. In 
consequence of this political stratagem of that valorous but unfortu- 
nate king, the Carbonari changed their principles, expelled all"the 
brigands, sbirri, monks, and assassins, and having admitted into their 
brotherhood many freemasons of all classes, re-organised their insti- 
tution for the purpose of promoting national independence, and 
civil and religious liberty. When Murat, confiding in his personal 
courage and intrepidity, and foolishly relying on the promises of his 
generals, marched an army against Austria in 1815, on the expecta- 
tion that the Italians would espouse his party in favour of Napoleon 
who had mysteriously returned to France, was soon conquered nad 
expelled from Naples, Ferdinand I. and his satellites were restored 
to the throne, and recommenced their reign of despotism and oppres- 
sion with so great a stubbornness that the nation soon became dis- 
contented, and Carbonarism was resorted to by all classes as the 
only means of putting an end to their misrule and tyranny, and in 
1820 the object of the patriotic efforts of the Neapolitans was at 
— realized, Since 1821, notwithstanding the terror, vigilance, 
and persecution of the ecclesiastical and temporal rulers of Italy, 
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Carbonarism has extended its ramifications all over the peninsula 
and even in France, and at present the Italian Carbonari amount to 
above 400,000. In 1831 the Carbonari of central Italy, instigated 
and encouraged by their brethren of France, followed the example 
of the Parisians, dethroned the petty tyrants of Modena, Massa, 
Parma, and Lucca, and put an end to the absolutism of the court of 
Rome, and all the Italian despots would have soon i. ee 8 the 
same fate had not the mock citizen-king of the French perfidiously 
betrayed the cause of the patriots by allowing to Austria the brutal 
right of crushing them with its powerful armies. 

During the last six years poor unhappy Italy has been in a state 
of unparalleled oppression; 180,000 Austrians keep in a permanent 
state of siege all the great cities in their possessions, and are always 
ready to assist their neighbours. Sardinia has 80,000 men under 
arms, and 12,000 armed spies. Parma, Placentia, Modena, and 
Massa, are watched, not only by national troops, but by mercenary 
Swiss and German guards. Tuscany is well stocked with national 
troops, and well supported by the permanent Austrian camp of Ve- 
rona. The Roman States are under the surveillance of Austria, and 
watched by numerous papal soldiers and gendarmes. The kingdom 
of Naples is kept in obedience by 70,000 national troops, and the 
king’s person is confided to the fidelity of 8000 Swiss mercenaries. 
The press is under the censorship both of the civil and ecclesiastical 
power. Only eight daily periodicals are published throughout the 
whole peninsula, and they are the organs of the government, for 
whose interest they are printed. The universities are almost deserted, 
the students being continually in dread of being arrested on suspicion, 
The monks and priests, the richest and the only beings free from 
taxation, amount to nearly half a million, and, living in idleness and 
ignorance, by their example render the lower orders of that country 
idle and superstitious. However, the middle and instructed classes 
of Italy, although apparently very quiet and passive, are all conspir- 
ing, and a secret permanent correspondence is kept up between the 
patriots of all the great towns, and undoubtedly Italy cannot remain 
much longer in its present wretched, distracted, and degraded state. 
What has lately occurred in Spain and Portugal will shortly have its 
effects. Italy is on the eve of momentous events, but its convulsions 
will be very violent in consequence of its having to contend with 
extraordinary difficulties, and to struggle at once both for its unity 
and independence against a deeply rooted ecclesiastical and monas- 
tical government, against the blind ignorance and superstitions of a 
vast number of its inhabitanta, and against powerful military corps. 
The modern Italians, however, are by no means deficient either in 
the love of liberty or the feelings of patriotisin ; they will exert their 
natural magnanimity, and availing themselves of their natural advan- 
tages, as one people, they will frustrate the intrigues of foreign 
powers, and counteract the influence of their crafty priesthood, by 
whose means they are kept in a state of too great dissension between 
themselves. The Italian patriots, imitating the ancients, their noble 
progenitors, and recollecting that they have still in their veins some 
of the blood of those who imposed laws upon the universe, will at 
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last unite under the same standard in order to regain their national 
independence, their liberty, and their former grandeur. 

But what will the Italians do if they succeed in shaking off their 
present yoke? will probably ask our readers. What sort of national 
government will they adopt? We answer that we have reasons to 
believe, that as it appears almost impossible that they can find 
amongst their present rulers a man pry ws. those qualities which 
could render him worthy and capable of becoming a constitutional 
monarch of a nation of twenty-two millions of souls, the Italians are 
agreed upon following the glorious example of North America, which 
is at present the most prosperous. country of the known world, and 
in forming an Italian confederation, whose congress should unite for 
the despatch of business at Rome,—that Turin, Cagliari, Milan, 
Venice, Genoa, Florence, Rome, Naples, Monteleone, and Palermo, 
would be the chief towns of the United Italian States, and that the 
same wholesome fundamental principles, which have worked won- 
ders amongst the North Americans, should be strictly adopted by the 
Italian nation. Civil and religious liberty, sciceal aaandion and 
prosperity, would be forwarded from the highest to the lowest of 
the inhabitants by promoting instruction, industry, and commerce ; 
and certainly Italy is the country, which in a few years can become 
again as great and as powerful as it was two thousand years ago; 
its geographical position and its extraordinary internal resources could 
be most useful’to the commerce and welfare of many nations. 
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Tue balm for my sorrow, 
The sigh for my grief ; 

On each coming morrow 
It brings me relief. 


The voice that can soothe me, 
The friend that I prove, 

The spell that detains me, 
The charmer I love! 


When reft of all pleasure 
That wealth can bestow, 
I yet have a treasure, 
The sweetest I know. 


Its music shall woo me, 
Its tenderness move 

Regret and care from me— 
The Lyre of my love! 
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THE NEW LORD RECTOR OF GLASGOW 
UNIVERSITY. 


Tue fact has never been doubted, that religious bigotry blinds man’s 
judgment and incapacitates him for the formation of an unbiassed 
opinion respecting the merits of those who are opposed to him on a 
single point. The high-churchman not only denies the privilege of 
salvation to those out of the pale of episcopacy, but allows his pre- 
judice to act unfavourably in the conclusions that he may draw 
respecting the general and social character of such men; and so 
likewise, the stiff dissenter, while he denounces episcopacy as for- 
malism and state-policy, looks with jealousy at all churchmen, in 
whatever relation of life they may chance to come in contact with 
him. Political bigotry is productive of effects no less baneful than 
those that result from differences on religious doctrine ; and this 
bigotry is chargeable not against this or that individual, but against 
the more active and violent men of all parties,—tories, whigs, and 
radicals. We do not mean to say, that any of the three would deny 
to the other two the usual urbanities of civilized society and within 
certain limits the confidence of private friendship; but we appeal 
to any one, whose knowledge of society entitles him to an opinion, 
whether we are not right in saying, that politics cause men to look 
on things generally with a jaundiced eye, and, consequently, to 
form very unfair and uncharitable opinions respecting the motives of 
their opponents, even in concerns totally irrespective of the great 
bone of contention. It may be, that we are vainly striving against a 
Spee of our mental constitution,—that association of ideas which 
ies at the bottom of every prejudice; but we still conceive that, if 
the advocates of different political creeds would consent to meet on 
neutral ground, and disabuse themselves of their prejudices, much 
benefit might result to the British community. It is this feeling that 
has induced us to notice favourably Sir Robert Peel’s academic 
wor at Glasgow, and to devote more space to the subject than we 
should have been justified in doing under more ordinary circum- 
stances. 

The means, by which Sir Robert Peel was this year elected Lord 
Rector have been hinted at before in the pages of this periodical ; 
but we really believe that Sir R. Peel had no knowledge of the 
schemes that were set on foot to gain for him a majority of the 
votes; and perhaps he scarcely is cognisant now of the principle on 
which those votes are founded,—unless indeed, during bis hob-nobs 
with the “ Senatus Academicus,” he may have learnt the process of 
his election, but this diminishes in no degree the abilities and genius 
of the individual. 

Sir Robert Peel,—we once more assert,—is a man possessing as 
high talents as any one on the opposite side. We could—if our 
readers would not think us ratting,—state, in what respects we con- 
sider him to be possessed of talent, and we might expatiate on his 
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rhetorical abilities; but we abstain, It must not be supposed that it is 
our intention to express an approving sentiment to all that has been 
done at Glasgow. With the pinner and the honourable baronet’s 
speech there we have no concern whatever. We leave this subject, 
however, and address ourselves to the more grateful business of eulo- 
gising Sir Robert Peel—as the possessor of very high attainments 
totally unconnected with politics :—and we cannot, as we think, ex- 
hibit our feeling more strongly than by furnishing our readers with 
a report of the more important parts of the Lord Rector’s speech — 
the speech of the academical Superior of the University. It began 
as follows :— 


“I gladly avail myself of this opportunity of publicly expressing the grati- 
fication which I derive from my appointment to the office on the duties of 
which I have just entered. I might have hesitated voluntarily to present 
myself as a candidate for that office, not from unbecoming indifference to the 
distinction which it confers, but partly from disinclination to interfere with 
the pretensions of others, and reluctance to add to the pressure of those duties 
which in public and private life I am called upon to perform. But when I 
received the unexpected intelligence that my election had actually taken place, 
I required no advice—I asked for no time to consider—I acted upon the im- 
pulse of feelings that were better counsellors than doubts and deliberation ; 
and I resolved at once to justify the generous confidence which had tendered 
me this high trust, and which must have anticipated my acceptance of it. I 
do accept it, grateful for the kindness which has conferred it, proud of the 
relation in which I stand to this venerable seat of learning, anxious to dis- 
charge with fidelity the duties which that relation may involve, and not 
merely those duties, but if I can extend the sphere of usefulness beyond the 
proper functions of this office, if there be any other capacity in which my 
services can be made available, they shall be freely tendered for the protection 
of every just privilege to which the University can lay claim, and for the 
maintenance of its true and permanent interests. 

‘The state of this University, and of the other universities of Scotland, 
has recently undergone visitation and enquiry by a commission, which owed 
its appointment to advice humbly tendered by me to the Crown. Various 
suggestions have been offered in the report of that commission concerning the 
revenues, the government, and discipline of this University, and the interven- 
tion of Parliament will, | presume, be requisite in order to give effect to such 
of those suggestions as it shall be thought fitting to adopt. 

“ You will not expect from me at the very outset of my connexion with the 
University, the declaration of a positive opinion upon matters so intimately 
affecting its welfare. I should not mark my respect for you, were I to regard 
solely temporary interests and pledge myself to their exclusive protection. I 
shall best maintain the dignity of this office, I shall best consult your true 
interest I shall most certainly secure your lasting favour, by exercising an 
impartial independent judgment, by weighing maturely each suggestion of 
improvement, and the evidence by which it is supported, not merely regarding 
the abstract merits of the isolated proposal, but viewing it in reference to the 
whole scheme of academical education in Scotland, its connexion with the 
means of preliminary instruction, its adaptation to the state of manners and 
society in Scotland, its capacity for supplying those acquirements and that 
description of knowledge which shall best ensure the success and eminence 
of those for whom academical instruction is intended. Be assured, however, 
that I shall enter upon the consideration of these important matters witha 
strong prepossession that the scheme of academical education adopted in the 
universities of Scotland, modified as it gradually has been, according to the 
changes in society and the new demands for knowledge, is admirably adapted 
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to the great ends for which it is designed. I seein it a scheme that makes 
learning subservient to action—that does not partake of a professional cha- 
racter—that embraces all distinctions and classes of society—that qualifies 
those of the highest rank for the public duties they will have to perform— 
that offers to men engaged in business, and even advanced in life, the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the progressive discoveries of science, and the applica- 
bility of those discoveries to their respective circumstances—that offers also 
to those whose pecuniary means are the most restricted, those benefits of an 
enlightened education and the rewards of literary distinction. 

‘*T should not be acting in conformity with established usage, I should 
still less be acting in unison with my own feelings, if I did’not on this occasion 
address myself immediately to those who are pursuing their studies within these 
walls. Let me assure you, with all the earnestness of the deepest conviction, 
founded on the opportunities of observation, which public life and intercourse 
with the world have afforded, that your success, your eminence, your happi- 
ness, are much more independent of the accidents and caprices of fortune, 
infinitely more within your own control than they appear to be to superficial 
observers. There lies before you a boundless field of exertion. Whatever be your 
pursuit, whatever be the profession which you may choose, the avenues to 
honourable fame are open to you, or at least are obstructed by no barriers of 
which you may not command the key.” 

The Lord Rector then proceeded to encourage the students to 
perseverance in their several pursuits of theology, science, and law ; 
and in the recommendation of the latter he took occasion to remark 
on the preference of the learned men of Glasgow for him, an English- 
man and an Oxonian, over a regular Scotsman. [This might have 
been omitted in a speech totally unconnected with politics.} He 
continued, as follows :-— 


“I have said that the field for exertion is boundless, and that it is within 
your power tocommand an entrance to them. I repeat, with the earnestness 
of the deepest conviction, that there is, in my mind, a presumption, amounting 
almost to certainty, that if any one of you will determine to be eminent in 
whatever profession you may choose, you will, if health and strength be given 
to you, infallibly succeed. If what is called genius shall have been denied to 
you, you have faculties of the mind, which may be improved by constant 
exercise and vigilance, that they shall supply the place of genius, and open to 
you brighter prospects of ultimate success than genius, unaided by the same 
discipline, can hope to attain. There are, no doubt, original differences in 
different minds, in the depth and in the quality of the intellectual mine; but, 
in all ordinary cases, the practica! success of the working of that mine depends, 
in by far the greatest degree, upon the care, the labour, the perfection of the 
machinery which are applied to it. Do I say that you can command success 
without difficulty? No: difficulty is the condition ef success. ‘ Difficulty is 
a severe instructor set over us by the supreme ordinance of a parental Guar- 
dian and Legislator, who knows us better than we know ourselves, as he 
loves us better too. Pater ipse colendi, haud facilem esse viam voluit. He 
that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper. This amicable conflict with difficulty obliges us to 
an intimate acquaintance with our object, and compels us to consider it in all 
its relations. It will not suffer us to be superficial.’ These are the memor- 
able words of the first of philosophic statesmen, of the greatest orator of 
modern ages at least, if it were allowed to judge of oratory by the composi- 
tions it has bequeathed to posterity, without reference to the physical qualifi- 
cations of the speaker. I say then, in conformity with the advice of Mr. 
Burke, enter into the amicable conflict with difficulty. Whenever you en- 
counter it, turn not aside, say not it is a lion in the path; resolve upon en- 
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countering and mastering it; and every successive triumph will inspire you 
with that confidence in yourselves, that habit of victory that will make future 
conquests easy. aw 

‘On by far the greater part of you it is incumbent to acquire those qua- 
lities which shall fit you for action rather than speculation. It is not there- 
fore by the mere accumulation of knowledge that you can hope for eminence. 
Mental discipline, the exercise of the faculties of the mind, the quickening of 
your apprehension, the strengthening of your memory, the forming of a sound, 
rapid, and discriminating judgment, are of even more importance than the 
store of learning. If you will consider these faculties as the most precious 
gifts of nature—if you will be persuaded, as you ought to be, that they are 
capable of constant, progressive, and therefore almost indefinite improvement, 
that by arts similar to those by which magic feats of dexterity and bodily 
strength are performed, a capacity for the nobler feats of the mind may be 
acquired,—the first, the especial object of your youth, will be to establish that 
control over your own mind and your own habits, that shall ensure the proper 
cultivation of this precious inheritance. Try, even for a short period, the 
experiment of exercising such control. If in the course of your studies you 
meet with a difficulty, resolve on mastering it ;—if you cannot by your own 
unaided efforts, be not ashamed to admit your inability, and seek for assistance. 
Practice the economy of time, consider time like the faculties of your mind— 
a precious estate, that every moment of it well applied is put out to an exor- 
bitant interest. I do not say, devote yourself to unremitting labour and 
sacrifice all amusement; but I do say, that the zest of amusement itself and 
the successful result of application depend in a great measure upon the eco- 
nomy of time. When you have lived fifty years you will have seen many 
instances in which the man who finds time for every thing,—for punctuality in 
all the relations of life, for the pleasure of society, for the cultivation of lite- 
rature, for every rational amusement,—-is he who is the most assiduous in the 
active pursuits of his profession. Estimate also properly the force of habit— 
exercise a constant, an unremitting vigilance over the acquirement of habit, 
in matters that are apparently of entire indifference, that perhaps are really so, 
independently of the habits which they engender. It is by the neglect of such 
trifles that bad habits are acquired, and that the mind, by tolerating negli- 
gence and procrastination in matters of small account, but frequent recurrence, 
matters of which the world takes no notice, becomes accustomed to the same 
defects in matters of higher importance. 

“‘ If you will make the experiment of which I have spoken, if for a given 
time you will resolve that there shall be a complete understanding of every 
thing you read, or the honest admission that you do not understand it ; that 
there shall be a strict regard to the distribution of time; that there shall be a 
constant struggle against the bondage of bad habit; a constant effort which 
can only be made within to master the mind, to subject its various processes 
to healthful action, the early fruits of this experiment—the feeling of self- 
satisfaction, the consciousness of growing strength, the force of good habit, 
will be inducements to its continuance more powerful than any exhortations. 
These are the arts,—this is the patient and laborious process by which in all 
times and in all professions the foundations of excellence and of fame have 
been laid. 

“It is very natural,’ says Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘ for those who are unac- 
quainted with the cause of any thing extraordinary, to be astonished at the 
effect, and to consider it as a kind of magic.’ The travellers into the East tell 
us, that ‘when the ignorant inhabitants of those countries are asked con- 
cerning the ruins of stately edifices yet remaining among them, the melancholy 
monuments of their former grandeur and long lost science, they always answer 
that they were built by magicians.’ The untaught mind finds a vast gulf between 
its own powers and those works of complicated art which it is utterly unable 
to fathom, and it supposes that such a void can be passed only by super- 
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natural powers. We have in the instance of Cicero the stately edifice, the 
monument of intellectual grandeur; but we learn from the evidence of the 
illustrious architect by what careful process the foundations were securely 
laid, and the scaffolding was gradually erected. Our wonder at the perfection 
of the work may be abated ; but what can abate our admiration and respect 
for the elevated views, the burning thirst for knowledge and for fame, the 
noble ambition that ‘scorned delights, and lived laborious days,’ which 
engraved on the memory the paternal exhortation to the hero in Homer, 


‘ Avey apioreve Kat dreEipoxXov Eupevat aAAwy.” 


‘The name, the authority, the example of Cicero, conduct me naturally to a 
topic which I should be unwilling to pass in silence. I allude to the im- 
mense importance to all who aspire to conspicuous stations in any depart- 
ment of public or professional life—the immense importance of classical ac- 
quirements, of imbuing your minds with a knowledge of the pure models 
of antiquity, and a taste for their constant study and cultivation. Do not 
disregard the admonition from the impression that it proceeds from natural 
prejudice in favour of classical learning, or that it is offered presumptuously by 
one ignorant of that description of knowledge which is best adapted to the 
habits and occupations of society in Scotland. I want to impress upon your 
mind, that a wider horizon than that of Scotland is open to you—that you are 
candidates starting with equal advantage for every prize of profit or distinc- 
tion which the wide circle of an empire extended through every quarter of the 
globe can include. 

“I need not remind you of the earnest and eloquent exhortations to the study 
of ancient and particularly of Attic composition, which have been delivered 
from this seat. I need not remind you of the manifold facilities which that 
study affords you in the comprehension of the structure of modern languages, 
and the formation of style on the purest models, or how indispensable it is to 
the understanding of a thousand allusions to the usages and expressions of 
classical antiquity, which are scattered with happy prodigality through some 
of the finest of modern compositions—allusions gwvayra cvyerooy, that have 
a voice for those, but for those alone, that have been initiated in these delight- 
ful mysteries. Let me however attempt to bring from the examples of public 
life a practical confirmation of the truth of these maxims, and the wisdom of 
these exhortations. I ask you simply to pass in succession the names of those 
who have stood most conspicuous in the great arena of public competition, 
and to compare the proportion borne to the total number by those who have 
been eminent for classical acquirements.” 


The Lord Rector here alluded at considerable length to the pur- 
suits of Fox and Pitt, as contrasted with those of Walpole ; and we 
think that the conclusion thence drawn was not altogether liberal. 
With respect to classical studies in general, we are not so confident 
of their utility as the right honourable baronet ; although we have 
gone through the same academic discipline as himself. 

We proceed to the peroration, which is quite unexceptionable and 
may be classed among the chef-d’ceuvres of our literature. 

“T have detained you at great length. I am well aware that the observations 
I have addressed to you have nothing of novelty to recommend them,—that 
the truths to which 1 have adverted are so obvious that they scarcely require 
the aid of reasoning to enforce them. But they are truths of vital importance, 
and it too frequently happens that the ready assent which we give to them has 
not the practical influence on our conduct which it ought to have. If it had, 
how many of us would have been spared the painful retrospect—that retros- 
pect which you may avert, but which we cannot, of opportunities lost, time 
misspent, habits of indolence or negligence become inveterate. 
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«« Hitherto I have referred exclusively to the considerations of worldly advan- 

tage and worldly fame, as encouragements to early and continued exertion. 
We have seen how powerful they were in animating the ambitious spirit of 
the Roman orator. Not one of the motives by which he was stimulated is 
wanting to you. His field for competition was not more ample—the reward 
of success was not more splendid. You have a country as much endeared to 
you by proud recollections. You have institutions, civil and religious, 
standing in equal need of your solicitude, infinitely more worthy of your 
defence. 
. But for you there are incitements to labour, to zeal in the cause of know- 
ledge and of virtue, infinitely beyond any which could have animated the ex- 
ertions of Cicero. You have the express command of God to improve the 
faculties which distinguish you from the beasts that perish. You have the 
awful knowledge, that of the use or neglect of those faculties a solemn ac- 
count must be rendered. You have the assurance of an immortality different 
from that of worldly fame. 

“‘ By every motive which can influence a reflecting and responsible being, “‘a 
being of a large discourse looking before and after,” by the memory of the 
distinguished men who have shed a lustre on these walls, by regard for your 
own success and happiness in this life, by the fear of future discredit, by the 
hope of lasting fame—by all these considerations do I conjure you, while you 
have yet time, before the evil day shall yet come, while your minds are yet 
flexible, to form them on the models which are the nearest to perfection. 
Sursum corda! By motives yet more urgent, by higher and purer aspirations, 
by the duty of obedience to the will of God, by the awful account you will 
have to render, not merely of moral actions, but of faculties entrusted to you 
for improvement—by all these high arguments do I conjure you, so ‘to num- 
ber your days that you may apply your hearts unto wisdom’—unto that 
wisdom which, directing your ambition to the noble end of benefiting man- 
kind, and teaching you humble reliance on the merits of our Redeemer, may 
support you ‘in the time of your tribulation,’ may admonish you ‘in the time 
of your wealth,’ and ‘in the hour of death and in the day of judgment,’ may 
comfort you with the hope of deliverance.” 





IMITATED FROM PART OF ONE OF THE SONGS OF 
DE BERENGER. 


Is it my love, in her tight-lacing bodice, 
Taps at my door at the close of the day ? 
Fal lal la! ’tis Fortune’s blind goddess ; 
Fal lal la! and there she may stay. 


Friends are around us, our pleasure enhancing ; 
We want but of Fanny’s dark eye the bright ray, 
That shines like a sunbeam o’er summer waves dancing— 
Fortune may pass on her wearisome way. 

Is it my love, &c. 
She offers us pearls, she offers us rubies, 
We’d turn from such baubles a thousand times told, 
And leave all her baits to the crack-pated boobies 
Who fancy the tinsel of fortune is gold. 

Is it my love, &c. 
How they crowd round her! Is it not folly, boys? 
Greedy for riches—the miserly drove. 
*Tis pleasanter far to be cheated, my jolly boys, 
Believe me it is, by the girls that we love, 


Is it my love, &c. 
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MEMOIR OF ARMAND CARREL. 


In a recent number of our Magazine we gave a slight sketch of this 
illustrious Frenchman, while contrasting his principle with the want 
of principle exhibited by another of his countrymen, M. Thiers. We 
now'give a more enlarged memoir of him, which we believe will be ac- 
ceptable to,our readers ; for the bonds of reciprocal attacliment, which 
happily now connect the two greatest and most enlightened, countries 
in Europe, are so strong, thatthe inhabitants of Britain can feel a real 
and deep interest in the history, and’sympathize with the fate,’of one of 
the purest of the patriots, and the greatest political writerof France. 

Armand Carrel, the subject of our memoir, was born at Rouen 
on the 8th of May, 1800. His father was a respectable merchant or 
linen-draper of that town, and he originally designed his son to 
succeed him in his business; but, fortunately for the cause of free- 
dom, the bold and determined character which Armand exhibited at 
an early period of life, and the predilection he evinced for a military 
life, induced the father to give way to the natural disposition of his 
son; and Carrel wasaccordingly sent to the military college of St. 
Cyr. Here he soon distinguished himself amongst his companions, 
not so much by excelling them in the mathematical exercises, as by 
the superiority of his compositions, especially military harangues 
and declamations in the cause of freedom. Even at this early period 
he evinced the bold aud indomitable nature of his character, which 
could never bear an insult. ‘The general who was at the head of the 
school, and whose opinions were but little in unison with those of 
Carrel, having one day reproached him by saying that with such 
dispositions as he showed, he ought to have remained at home and 
shouldered the yard-measure of his father, Carrel sternly replied, 
“ General, if ever I take a yard-measure in my hand it shall not be 
to measure calico.” For this daring reply, which was construed, 
and perhaps justly so, into a threat of applying the rod against the 
head of his superior, an attempt was made to expel him from college; 
and the expulsion would undoubtedly have taken place had not 
Carrel transmitted a report of the whole affair to the minister of war, 
who, seeing that he had only resented an insult most unwarrantably 
offered him, interfered in his behalf, so that he remained at St. Cyr 
until the usual period of the termination of his education, But his 
situation at the school during the interval was rendered exceedingly 
disagreeable by his triumph on this occasion. He was the constant 
object of oppression on the part of the general and inferior officers ; 
and the indomitable obstinacy with which he passively resisted it, 
caused him, on his leaving the college, to be reported to the minister 
of war as a dangerous a discontented youth. 

Notwithstanding this, Carrel was shortly afterwards appointed to 
a sub-lieutenancy or ensigncy in the 29th regiment of the line, and 
in 1821 was stationed with a corps at Neuf-Brisac, where he was 
engaged in what was called the conspiracy of Befort. This subject 
is involved in considerable obscurity. It was one of those numerous 
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ebullitions of discontent which then showed themselves in many 
directions against the French government. The military, disgusted 
with the disposition shown by the court to place matters on the same 
foundation as in the ancient régime before the revolution, were 
deeply engaged in it, and especially Carrel’s regiment, which was 
stationed partly at Befort and partly at Neuf-Brisac. The object 
of the conspiracy was to demand a redress of grievances, and the 
plan adopted was to rise in both of these towns at the same time ; 
but the majority of thé officers at the latter place, where there was 
only a battalion of the regiment, refused to move, until they received 
intelligence of the revolt of the chief body at the former. Carrel 
accordingly, who entered warnily into the plot, volunteered with a 
friend to go to Befort to procure this information. He set out at 
midnight disguised in plain clothes, and arrived there at the moment 
when the conspiracy proved abortive, having been quelled at its out- 
break by the government. He immediately retraced his steps, and 
returned to Neuf-Brisac so quickly, that he appeared in his uniform 
at parade next morning without its being suspected by the authori- 
ties that he had passed the night upon the road. He thus saved 
his brother-oflicers from committing themselves ; and alihough the 
government, which had received information that a nocturnal com- 
munication had taken place between the two towns, made the 
strictest inquiries to discover the agents of it, Carrel’s youth and 
apparent carelessness placed him beyond suspicion. The secret, 
however, seems afterwards to have been found out; and this, along 
with some letter exposing the misconduct of the military com- 
mander at Marseilles, to which the 29th had been removed, rendered 
Carrel’s situation so irksome, and so completely excluded all hopes 
of promotion, that he resigned his commission in the French service. 

Shortly after his retirement from the French army, an event oc- 
curred, which again called Carrel into military service and had the 
deepest influence on his future career. Spain, which had long been 
groaning under the tyrannical misrule of Ferdinand “ the beloved,” 
made an effort to throw off its chains; and in 1823 the Constitution 
of 1812, which is now triumphant, was proclaimed by Mina and 
some of the other devoted friends of liberty in that country. In this 
noble attempt for freedom Carrel warmly sympathized; but he did 
not, like many others, confine himself to mere sympathy; for he 
resolved to enter hand as well as heart in the cause, and accordingly 
embarked at Marseilles, in March 1823, for Barcelona, where he 
joined the Legion Liberale Etrangére, or Foreign Liberal Legion, 
which had been raised to assist the constitutional forces in Spain. 
Carrel enrolled himself in this brigade merely as an ensign; for he 
did not, like many others who joined it, attempt to give himself an 
adventitious rank, but entered in the same station which he had held 
in the French service. 

But the time for the triumph of constitutional principles had not 
yet arrived ; and the cause which, (now that it is indomitable,) is in 
1836 apparently hailed by the governments of England and France, 
was in 1823 received with no friendly feeling by the former, and 
with open opposition by the latter. Some friends of freedom in 
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England, indeed, then gave Mina and his heroic followers all the 
support which resolutions at public meetings could convey ; but the 
government of the country lent them no assistance, while that of 
France sent an army to put them down. The noble efforts of the 
Spanish constitutionalists were thus checked in the bud, and every 
vestige of freedom again disappeared from their unfortunate country. 
Tyranny, however, was not re-established without a struggle, in 
which the Legion Liberale Etrangére fully bore its share. But all 
the heroic efforts of Mina and of this brigade were unavailing; and 
the Legion, after two sanguinary engagements at Barcelona and 
Llera with the French troops, were obliged to capitulate on the 
field of battle, after having ond lost two-thirds of its number. In 
these engagements Carrel especially distinguished himself, exhibit- 
ing a far higher degree of military knowledge than most of those 
who had assumed ranks superior to his own; and it was not until all 
the French, who formed part of the Legion, had been included in 
the capitulation on the same terms as the other foreigners and 
Spaniards, that he consented to lay down his sword. 

The principal terms of this capitulation were,—that the troops 
should be prisoners-of-war, their officers retaining all the baggage 
which they were possessed of previous to the action; those who 
were foreigners were to be treated in the same way as the Spanish 
constitutional forces, to whom an amnesty had been granted, while 
the general of the French troops especially undertook to obtain from 
his king pardon for all the Frenchmen who were in the Legion. 
This capitulation, as far as it related to its subjects, was afterwards 
shamefully broken by the French government, which not only refused 
to ratify the terms of its general, but ordered Carrel and the rest of 
his countrymen to be tried by a court-martial for carrying arms 
against France !—for such was the designation which the ministry 
gave to the conduct of men whose only crime was supporting the 
cause of liberty in another country, and who had the misfortune to be 
obliged by their duty, and the improper intervention of the French 
government, to draw their swords against their own countrymen. 

The proceedings of this court-martial were marked by that gross 
injustice and oppression, by which trials of this description, and 
indeed of every other, were then, and are still, characterized in 
France. In that country the judges, instead of being the dignified 
and impartial dispensers of justice, degrade themselves by insulting 
and browbeating their prisoners. Their conduct more resembles 
that of a counsel for the prosecution than of an upright judge. They 
appear to be the mere minions of the government; and were equally 
so on the occasion of the court-martial on Carrel and his comrades 
in the days of Louis X VIII., as"they were in the more recent civil 
trials of Fieschi with his associates, and Alibaud, for their attempts 
on the life of Louis Philippe. We mention together the subjects of 
these different trials, not because they have the slightest connexion 
with each other,—(for Carrel committed no crime), while the offences 
of the others were of the deepest dye. Still less do we allude to it 
with the view of palliating the atrocious conduct of the assassins ; 
but we are of opinion, and we feel assured that every Englishman 
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will concur in it, that the overbearing conduct of the President of the 
court at the trial of these wretches, was as inconsistent with justice, 
as was that of the court-martial before which Carrel was tried: a 
specimen of which we subjoin :— 

President.—It appears from a muster-roll found among the 
Spanish papers, a copy of which I now hand you, that you have 
served as an officer in a legion denominated the Legion Liberale 
Etrangeére. Wow comes it that you, as a French officer, could so far 
forget yourself as to act as a traitor to your king by serving in the 
rank of rebels? 

Carrel.—I have not forgotten myself as a French officer, having 
ceased to hold that situation since the 7th of “March, 1823 ; and my 
departure for Spain was subsequent to that period. It was as a 
French citizen, that I entered into the Spanish service, and my 
opinions led me to support a cause which I did not consider in the 
light of a rebel one. Besides, hostilities against it had not then com- 
menced on the part of France. 

President.—It appears, from a document which I lay before 
you, that you were taken with arms in your hands at Llera. In your 
quality of French citizen you could not bear arms against France 
without rendering yourself guilty of the greatest crime. 

Carrel—I was not taken with arms in my hands; but I laid them 
down in consequence of the surrender of the corps to which I 
belonged. As to the second part of your question, my being under 
arms against the French was the unfortunate result of the opinions 
which I stated to have led me into Spain. 

It would be idle to cite farther a course of examination, which was 
marked only by injustice aud insult to the object of it. Carrel re- 
pelled these with all the consciousness of honour and the dignity of 
innocence. The defence he made was so able,—especially while 
insisting on the faith of the capitulation and the circumstance of his 
having retired from the French service before entering the Spanish, 
—that the court, in spite of its prepossessions, felt itself bound by the 
constitution to declare its ineompetence to take cognizance of the 
accusation. Carrel would thus have been acquitted, had not an 
order been sent down by government, directing the court to declare 
itself competent and to pronounce sentence of death upon the pri- 
soners. These arbitrary commands were, to the disgrace of French 
justice, carried into effect. The former declaration was rescinded ; 
and Carrel and his associates received sentence of death. He pro- 
tested against this atrocious conduct, not so much he said on his own 
account, as on that of the unfortunate men, of whom he was the 
representative ; and at the same time he appealed to thesuperior 
Court of Revision. 

While this appeal was pending, (and it was purposely protracted 
by the government, which was aware that it must terminate against 
them,) Carrel and his comrades were confined in the prison of Per- 
pignan, and subjected to the most rigorous oppression and cruelty. 
The sufferings which they endured are thus described in an elegant 
statement, which he drew up in behalf of his fellow-prisoners and 
delivered to the medical officers for presentation to the authorities. 
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“ During,” said he, “the eight months that the officers in confine- 
ment at Perpignan have occupied a dark and unwholesome cell, the 
only request which they have made to the medical attendants and 
those of the police, has been, that they might be allowed the air 
necessary for the preservation of their health and have as much 
light admitted into their room as would remove its present appear- 
ance of a dungeon. No notice however has been taken of this 
application, nor has redress been obtained. Finding that they could 
not succeed in having their apartment rendered more habitable, they 
next applied to be allowed to remain in the open air for two hours 
a day: this also was refused. They continue to have only an hour 
in the twenty-four allowed them; and even this indulgence is often 
denied them through the caprice of the jailer or on the plea of bad 
weather. At the time when the heat of the weather began to render 
their prison dreadful, they were again obliged to apply for the ne- 
cessary alterations in their cell; as, in order to breathe the air, they 
had to stand, one at a time, at the small opening which admitted the 
light; and their application was again refused. These details may 
appear trifling to those who are living in liberty and ease ; but they 
are important to those that suffer. All that they now hope is, that, 
as sentinels have lately been placed on the terrace during the whole 
day, they may be allowed to go out twice during the twenty-four 
hours, and that the time when this liberty is granted them may be 
so arranged, that they may not be exposed to a transition from the 
damp of their dungeon to the fervent heat of the sun. An hour 
before their morning meal and another before their evening would 
be convenient, as it would not interfere with the duty of their guards; 
but even this small indulgence has been denied them on the pretext, 
that it would interfere with the occupations of the jailer.” 

The situation of the prisoners was shortly afterwards considerably 
alleviated by the benevolence of an inhabitant of Perpignan, who not 
only liberally supplied them from his own purse with many necessaries 
of which they stood in need, but also opened a correspondence with 
their friends with the view of obtaining their release. The influence 
thus exerted was so powerful, chiefly it is supposed through the in- 
terposition of the Baron de Damas, the French general who signed 
the capitulation, and whose good opinion Carrel, at an earlier period 
of his life, had‘acquired, that a proposal was soon after made be the 
agents of government, offering to release the prisoners—provided'they 
supplicated the clemency of the king as deserters. This offer was 
embraced by many of them; but Carrel, feeling that it involved his 
honour, rejected it with disdain. He was accordingly removed from 
his prison at Perpignan to another at Toulouse, and subjected to 
even harsher treatment; and,—what he felt still more,—to grosser 
indignities. He was thrown into the common gaol of the town, and 
lodged in the same apartment with the felons and most abandoned 
characters. But even here the innate dignity of his nature protected 
him; and retiring to a corner of the cell he passed his time in 
perusing the few books he had brought with him from France, his 
privacy being respected even by the lawless ruffians by whom he 
was surrounded. Carrel indeed possessed the secret of keeping 
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intrusive familiarity at a distance, and he soon made his abandoned 
fellow-prisoners feel that, though an inmate of the same cell with 
them, he was not their associate. Thus left alone with the small 
library which his poverty had enabled him to bring with him origi- 
nally from France, and which, though he had lost all his other pro- 
perty, he had contrived to preserve amid his various vicissitudes, he 
unconsciously laid the foundation of that knowledge and of those 
resources with which he was so soon to astonish the world. His soli- 
tude was less irksome than could be supposed, if we may judge by 
the following affecting extract of a letter of his at this time, written 
to a friend when he was transferred to Toulouse, to await the deci- 
sion of the Court of Revision to which he had appealed. 

“When it was necessary that I should be removed to Toulouse, 
General Rottemburg demurred in granting me a favour which is 
not usually denied even to the greatest criminals, namely, the privi- 
lege of being conveyed at my own expense ; and had it not been for 
the intercession of some of the most distinguished inhabitants of 
Perpignan, I should have been conducted from brigade to brigade 
loaded with irons. At Toulouse, rigours before unknown were en- 
dured by me; but after eight days’ suffering, a change took place 
in the conduct of General Barbat, who commanded there; he re- 
lented ; and my situation has since been supportable and even happy ; 
since sad experience has taught me, that it is happiness to see the sun 
and inhale an atinosphere fit for breathing.” 

The time now approached, when the fate of Carrel and the few of 
his associates who like him had preferred death to dishonour, was to 
be determined. The government had on one pretext or another 
always postponed the reference of the appeal to the Court of Revision; 
but, as the affair could no longer be protracted, this court was at last 
commanded to meet for the purpose of hearing it. The trial of 
Carrel came on first; as it was intended to make an example of him, 
in consequence of his having refused to receive a pardon on condi- 
tion of confessing himself a deserter,—a monstrous falsehood and 
humiliation to which he would not for a moment listen. He was also 
himself anxious on this account, that he should be tried first; and he 
had expressed a hope, that his death might be considered as an atone- 
ment for his companions in misfortune. But the trial was not 
destined to have”so gloomy atermination. The high Court of Revi- 
sion was composed of officers who would not sacrifice their sense of 
justice even to the wishes or the dictates of the government ; and 
Carrel made such a splendid defence, that the tribunal without a 
moment’s hesitation pronounced his acquittal, the very gens-d’armes 
who guarded him being so led away by his eloquence that they threw 
down their arms to applaud him. This latter circumstance affected 
Carrel deeply; and it may be doubted whether among all the tributes 
of applause which were afterwards paid to his eloquence by men of 
far higher rank, he cherished any half so cordially, as the rude and 
almost involuntary acclamations of these unsophisticated soldiers. The 
trial of the other prisoners was not proceeded with. The great 
essay of the government to render a court of justice but a mockery, 
and its officers the minions of their will, had been directed against 
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Carrel, and had signally failed. After having been unable to bring 
down the eagle, they could not stoop to aim at the falcons; and the 
other prisoners were thus discharged without a trial. 

Carrel on being dismissed from the prison of Toulouse found him- 
self at once thrown almost friendless upon a world which had hitherto 
been so unfriendly to him, and was in great perplexity what course 
to pursue for his future support. His ee ee of arms, as 
far as it regarded the French service, was closed against him ; and the 
revolution in Spain having been quashed, there was no other field 
for the exertion of those military men, who like himself had retired 
from the French army in disgust, excepting that afforded by joining 
the standard of Ypsilanti in Greece, or of Bolivar in America. 
Many of the old officer, who had been discharged from the army or 
had voluntarily quitted on the downfal of their general, Napoleon, 
had, finding themselves unable to convert their swords into plough- 
shares after being so long inured to the excitement of war, entered 
these services, and there found that cherished freedom and equality 
which had prevailed under their emperor, but which now no longer cha- 
racterized the régime of Louis XVIII. Carrel deeply sympathized 
in these feelings and it is probable that he would have joined his 
expatriated countrymen on one or other of these fields, had he not 
been dissuaded from such a course by the advocate, who had assisted 
him onhis trial. This gentleman, (whose name was Isambert,) had 
not failed to observe, that the young ex-oflicer possessed abilities of 
too high an order to be thrown away ina camp. He therefore per- 
suaded him to go to Paris, and gave him introductions to Lafitte and 
some other of his friends in that city. On Carrel’s arrival in Paris it 
was first proposed to place him in acommercial house ; but this pro- 
ject was given up in consequence of his predilections for the bar, 
which again in its turn was abandoned, because it was found that 
Carrel, though eminently qualified for it—for he was as ready and 
eloquent in speech as in his writings—had not undergone the preli- 
minary course of education which was necessary; and before he 
could do so, several years must elapse, during which he would be 
wholly unprovided for. He therefore resolved to give himself up to 
literature; and with this view he became the secretary of Augustin 
Thierry, the celebrated historian. This eminent and equally amiable 
man, who had lost his sight from his devotion to study, derived great 
assistance from Carrel, whom he employed upon his works. Ob- 
serving the greatness of his talents and the goodness of his heart, 
Thierry loved him as a friend, and Carrel in return revered him, 
whom he fondly called his master, and who was the only person 
whom he ever acknowledged by that name. He did not however 
long remain in this situation, for he was too great a genius himself 
to pass his time in writing to the dictates of another ; and some original 
works, in which he was now engaged, rendered it necessary that he 
should devote the whole of his time to their completion. These 
works were a Summary of the History of Scotland and also of that 
of Modern Greece,—with contributions to the “ Revue Francaise,” a 
publication of considerable merit, which contained the germs of those 
opinions and that political spirit which afterwards appeared in the 
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‘‘ National.” He about this time also aay studied the history of 
England ; and the impressions which this made upon him only served 
to increase his ardent thirst for freedom. His political opinions thus 
exhibited themselyes more openly than ever in the “History of the 
Counter-revolution in England,” which he published shortly after- 
wards. In this work, which is marked by great ability, profound 
thought, and forcible reasoning eloquently expressed, he endeavoured, 
as he states, to avoid instituting any comparison between the Stuarts 
and the Bourbons, But in spite of this, the feelings of the author 
burst out, and it may easily be seen that he both anticipated and 
wished, that the fate of the two families might be the same. 

But it was the “ Nationat,” which appeared towards the end of the 
reign of the elder branch of the house of Bourbon, which has ren- 
dered the name of Armand Carrel so celebrated, and which will 
convey it to immortality. This journal, and its comprehensive name, 
were projected by himself, and established by his own efforts and 
those of Thiers and Mignet, who were editors conjointly with him; 
each of the three taking the entire control for six monitlis at a time. 
The politics of the journal thus appeared to be of different shades ; 
being openly republican under Carrel’s management; while the 
object of Thiers seemed to be confined to the oyerthrow of the system 
of the Bourbons, and the expulsion of the elder branch of the family 
in favour of the Duke of Orleans. Mignet merely re-echoed the 
opinions of Thiers. This policy afterwards procured the two latter 
the situations of ministers in the first cabinet of Louis Philippe, and 
to this alone Thiers owes his present elevation. A similar offer it is 
understood was made to Carrel; but his integrity was greater, and he 
refused to sacrifice his principles for place, with the same devotion 
which had formerly prompted him to reject an offer of life at the 
expense of his honour. 

Carrel may be regarded as the first mover of the revolution of 
July ; for on the morning, when the “ Moniteur” appeared with the 
celebrated ordinances which cost Charles X. his throne, he hurried 
to the office of his journal, and before noon of the same day had 
published an address to his countrymen in which the following 
spirited passage occurs :—“ The sae of the 8th of August have 
not considered it their duty to be guided by the Chamber; they 
wish to have the opinion of the Electoral Colleges. They have seen 
that they could not fail to succumb before the laws; and they there- 
fore would recall those laws which, for the last fifteen years, France 
has been accustomed to practise, to respect, and to detth. The 
three ordinances which follow appeared in the ‘ Moniteur’ of this 
morning. ‘There is no necessity for comment upon them. France 
is again —— upon a career, from which for the last fifteen 
yearsshe had believed herself to be happily extricated ; and she is 
again falling into a revolution, brought on by the government itself. 
Thrown, in spite of herself, out of the pale of the Ge. she is threat- 


ened with never being able to enter it again, except through fresh 


storms. It is at least a consolation for France to be able to say, that 
she has committed no crime,~—that her conduct for the last year has 
not deserved the severe measures, which are now to be adopted 
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against her. Justice is on her side; and from this conviction she may 
derive the courage necessary for persevering in the defence of her 
rights. The ministry demanded a chamber from the country; and 
this chamber has been freely and regularly nominated. It expressed 
the opinions of France. It ought to have been assembled on the 3d 
of August. It alone is empowered to grant the budget of 1831. 
What remains for France to do, is to refuse the impost. The cham- 
ber, which has to-day been dissolved, has done its duty, the electors 
have done theirs. ‘The press, which henceforth cannot openly serve 
the cause of liberty, has also performed all that could be expected 
from it. It now remains for the tax-payers to protect the cause of 
the laws. The future is entrusted to the individual energy of the 
citizens.” 

After the revolution of July Carrel became chief editor of the 
“ National,”—Thiers and Mignet having left it tojoin the ministry of 
Louis Philippe. The journal which had hitherto been influenced by 
the narrower opinions of the two latter, now became more free and 
democratic than ever. Thiers had indeed attempted to maintain his 
influence over it, and had even tried to convert it into a ministerial 
organ; but the other proprietors would not allow this, and Carrel 
was installed into the place of sole editor. The paper henceforth 
became, as it were, a reflection of himself; and the reputation of both 
increased in proportion as he gave vent to the originality of his views 
and the boldness of his opinions. ‘The best writings of Carrel are 
to be found in the numbers of the “ National” from this period to his 
death; and it is to be regretted that no selection has yet been pub- 
lished ; for though many of them were written on subjects of tem- 
porary interest, yet the greater number are worthy of being handed 
down to posterity, on account of their admirable principles and 
the matchless vigour of their style. No political writer indeed has 
perhaps ever appeared so thoroughly qualified for the duty as Carrel 
was. To the perspicuity of Cobbett, he united the boldness of 
Junius,—with this difference, that in him there was none of that 
wavering which characterized the former, while he would have 
scorned to have shielded himself under the mask of the latter.* What 
he wrote was the genuine expression of his mind; and he was always 
ready, not only to avow it openly, but to defend it with his life ; as 
the melancholy occasion of his death has proved. [lis style, without 
any artifice or labour, was a masterpiece of facility, always full and 
flowing as his imagination, which was ready and inexhaustible. In 
his compositions, if we do not observe the care of the author in 
retouching and correcting his sentences, we find instead, a vigorous 
inspiration, which gives animation, form, and colour, to every subject. 
Carrel was in every sense of the word an eloquent man, The 
occupation which he had embraced prevented him from showing his 
powers as an orator ; but he never for a moment hesitated or showed 
the least difficulty in selecting his language; and those noble 
thoughts and splendid sentences which appear so profound and so 





* Our correspondent forgets, that Junius wrote in days when the open statement 
of such opinions wonld have entailed on their holders imprisonment and death. It is 
quite unnecessary to cite any instances of George the Third’s policy. 
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perfect, in the “ National,” were either written currente calamo, or 
dictated in an uninterrupted stream. In this respect he resembled 
our Johnson, whose gorgeous sentences, however laboured they may 
appear, were composed with almost all the rapidity of thought. The 
language was natural to the man. He could express himself in no 
other; and he spoke in this magnificent strain with the same readi- 
ness as ordinary men make use of common phraseology. 

It may be interesting here to extract a few lines from a preface 
which Carrel prefixed to an edition of the works of Paul Courier, 
and which may now with much propriety be applied to himself, 
“The life of an author,” he says, ‘remarkable for the great origi- 
nality of his ideas, is the best commentary on his writings; it is the 
explanation, in fact, the history, as it may be termed, of his talents. 
This is the more especially true, when the observation attaches to one 
who in his younger days has not chosen literature as a profession ; 
and whose imagination, at the period when the mind is mest active 
and lively, has not been weakened by the circumscribed space of the 
four walls of a study, or restrained by the narrow sphere of literary 
coteries. If at the present day there exist few writers, whose history 
we are desirous of knowing, after having read their works, it is 
because there are few of them who impress us with any very striking 
decision of character, or who evince themselves as men tried, drawn 
out, and finished, by the various proofs and numerous vicissitudes of 
life.”’ 

Such were Carrel’s words in writing of another literary man, and 
and we may say—“ Mutato nomine de se fabula narratur”, for 
his writings were a true personification of himself. The “ Na- 
tional,” as soon as it was left solely under his control, acquired a 
reputation greater perhaps than any other had hitherto possessed ; 
for even those, who did not coincide in the boldness of his views and 
his ardent bursts for universal freedom, could not fail to admire the 
sincerity of the man and the glowing language in which he gave 
utterance to the impulses of his heart. . When politics became lan- 
guid or warm discussions cooled, Carrei felt his influence diminish ; 
and then he launched some minor point of argument, with which 
his better judgment told him it was not worth his while to identify 
himself. But when any event occurred either at home or abroad to 
rouse him—when there was a calamity to ward off, when there was 
infamy to brand, perfidy to unmask, and, above all, when there was 
danger to incite him, he burst out again in all his strength, seized 
his pen—a weapon with which he never failed to hit the mark— 
openly attacked, and carried on the war with equal courage, vigour, 
and ability. On such occasions, and in the stirring times in which 
he lived they occurred almost daily, the laws which fettered the press 
were utterly disregarded by him, and seemed only to rouse his daring 
to defiance. The ministry, in which his former and more facile 
colleagues held office, had in vain attempted to seduce his stern in- 
tegrity, and dreaded to stir up his wrath by a prosecution. They 
therefore confined themselves to persecuting the minions of the 
a. while, through fear, they allowed the great Triton to pursue 
ils career free and uncontrolled. But this forbearance was not what 
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Carrel desired. He generously determined to take up the cause of 
his feebler and oppressed brethren, and with this view he thus boldly 
threw down the gauntlet to Casimir Perier, the head of the cabinet. 

“The minister believes, that his illegal, conduct is not dangerous, 
because it oppresses only a small number of the citizens. He de- 
ceives himself; and, despite his fierceness, he will find, that a single 
man, convinced of his rights, and resolved to maintain them by all 
the means which his courage may dictate, is not easily overcome. Is 
there not one among those writers who have become the objects of 
the hatred of the juste milieu, that will stand up in defence of his 
rights and oppose force by force, devoting himself to the chances of 
the unequal combat? Beit so. There are men connected with the 
press who cannot be provoked with impunity, and who will not be 
carried alive to St. Pelagie, if they have vowed that the majesty of 
the law shall not be violated in their persons with impunity. It is 
easy to kill, by means of fifty men, one man who resists ; but does the 
government believe, that this can happen twice without endangering 
the existing order of things? Does it believe that, if a writer, whose 
only crime is, that he thinks differently from the ministry, and who 
in every other respect is a commendable citizen, were assassinated 
by day or by night in his own house while resisting an illegal arrest, 
those who ordered the assassination would be safe long ?” 

This powerful article was signed by Carrel’s name ; and though he 
thus hurled defiance so fiercely, and openly threatened to — 
force to force, still the government did not venture to arrest him. 
A prosecution was commenced, but was almost immediately aban- 
doned, M. Perier declaring that it was done without his orders. 
Carrel thus had obtained a complete triumph, and, what he valued 
more, gained his point; for the writers in the journals were not 
afterwards arrested, until they had been subjected to prosecution, 
and found guilty. 

Carrel bore no resemblance to those cowardly miscreants some- 
times found amongst journalists, who, skulking under the ob- 
scurity of a mask and a native garret, will pander, by their base 
falsehoods, to the depraved taste of the vulgar, and calumniate the 
character of a man without having the courage to give him the 
only redress that can be offered. No! Carrel, when he attacked, 
boldly identified himself with his writings, and was equally ready to 
maintain his position by his sword as by his pen. Though the vigour 
of his style rendered it easily distinguishable from that of any other 
man, yet often he considered even this slight veil too obscure, and, 
throwing it aside, subscribed his articles with his name ; thus nobly 
offering defiance to power, and, at the same time, the means of re- 
Pps to all who might conceive themselves personally injured by 

Is assault. 

This manly trait in his character brings us to the concluding scene 
of his brief but glorious career. But we must first shortly allude to 
one or two interesting events that occurred in the interval. In 1834 
Carrel visited London and remained there for some time, collecting 
information relative to the English revolutions, and other subjects 
connected with the history of England, on which it was his intention 
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to write. During his stay in Britain a proces was carrying on against 
the “ National” for some of his philippics upon the government ; which, 
having now become more consolidated, had at last ventured, upon 
much more trivial grounds, upon that prosecution which he had for- 
merly dared it to in such terms of defiance. Carrel’s absence at 
this period was not, as has been supposed, owing to his desire to 
escape imprisonment in France; for a returned to Paris in time to 
be present at the trial, and as usual made a splendid defence. The 
trial took.place before the Chamber of Peers ; and during the course 
of it a striking circumstance occurred. Carrel having in the course 
of his speech mentioned the name of Marshal Ney, all at once stopped 
short and added: “ At this name [I stop, out of respect to his glorious 
and unfortunate memory. It is not for me to say whether it would 
be more easy to legalize the sentence of his death, than to revise the 
iniquitous one which the peers pronounced. To-day the judges have 
more need to be re-established than their victim.” At these words 
the President rose and said, ‘ Defendant, you are speaking before 
the Chamber of Peers, and some of the judges of Marshal Ney are 
here. Take care: to state that the judges have more need of being 
re-established than the victim, is an expression which may be consi- 
dered as an offence. [ wish you to remember that the commission 
which I have the honour of reading to you, can take cognizance of 
your words as well as of the article, for which you are here respon- 
sible.” Carrel instantly replied with vehemence, “If any of the 
members who voted for the death of Marshal Ney are now present, 
and feel wounded by my words, let them make a proposition against 
me, let them denounce me at this bar, and I shall appear. I shall 
be proud to be the first man of the generation of 1830 to protest 
here, in the name of indignant France, against that abominable 
assassination.” The brave veteran General Excelmans upon this 
started up, and, led away by enthusiasm aud deep conviction, cried, 
“Yes, the condemnation of Ney was a judicial assassination; I my- 
self say so.” 

Carrel’s defence on this occasion, though most able, was not suc- 
cessful. He was sentenced to a heavy fine and imprisonment in St. 
Pelagie. During his confinement here he employed himself in pre- 
paratory studies for his History of England, and also for a Life of 
Napoleon, which it is deeply to be regretted his premature death 
scarcely allowed him to begin, Writing to a friend from his prison 
he observed, “I have all the patience here, which you could wish 
me, for I consider my suffering as but small in the midst of such 
great public calamities.” 

On his discharge from St. Pelagie he resumed writing for the 
“National” with, if possible, greater-vigour than ever ; and the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe seeing that prosecution only rendered him 
more formidable, again attempted to seduce him into their service. 
A prefecture, or lieutenancy, of one of the leading departments of 
the country was offered to him; but it was declined without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. He still maintained his military taste, and, alludin 
to this circumstance, he used laughingly to say, “If they had 
offered me the command of a regiment, they might have succeeded.” 
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We now approach the termination of Carrel’s life, which 
was prematurely closed in his 36th year—a period when the 
vigour and fire of their respective characters were about to be 
improved, by being tempered by the experience of advancin 
age. The boldness with which Carrel wrote, the openness wit 
which he made his attacks, and the readiness with which he was 
always prepared to give redress in person for the injuries which his 
pen might inflict, had already engaged him in several duels. The 
first of these in which he was concerned was occasioned by an 
article of Thiers’, in the early days of the “National,” against another 
journal, the editor of which sent a challenge, which was refused by 
Thiers. Carrel, considering that the honour of the “ National” was 
thus compromised, volunteered to go in his stead. He accordingly 
met his adversary‘and slightly wounded him with a pistol. The next 
encounter was incurred in an equally chivalrous manner in 1833, on 
the occasion of the Duchess de Berry’s concealment in the chateau 
of Blay. Numerous plaisanteries on this subject had appeared ina 
satirical French paper called the “ Corsaire,” the editor of which had 
been wounded ina rencontre in which Carrel acted as his second ; 
but the Carlists, not being satisfied with this reparation, had renewed 
their menaces. Carrel upon this announced, that these fire-eaters 
would find at the office of the “ National” as many adversaries as the 
desired. A list of ten names was immediately sent him, from which 
he selected that of a gentleman of the name of Roux, to whom he 
was a perfect stranger. In the duel which followed they fought with 
swords, and both were wounded—Roux in two parts of the arm, and 
Carrel dangerously in the belly. His life was for a considerable 
time in peril, and the interest which his illness excited was great. 
The numerous inquiries made at his residence by men of all parties, 
and the letters he received from individuals of every rank, proved 
the high estimation in which he was held by his countrymen. 

The last of these encounters in which he was engaged was des- 
tined to have a more fatal termination. IJlis adversary on this 
occasion was an obscure journalist, called Girardin, whose name, 
like that of the man who, in his ambition to be remembered by pos- 
terity, set fire to the temple of Diana at Ephesus, will only be remem- 
bered by the destruction of the noble frame which he so prematurely 
effected. This person’s object seems to have been to emerge 
from his natural obscurity by seeking a quarrel with Carrel, whose 
bold and chivalrous character afforded him but too much facility 
for such an encounter. They met, and Carrel was mortally wounded 
by a pistol shot. After lingering in agony for some days he died, 
deeply lamented,—not only by his countrymen, but by all the 
friends of freedom, and admirers of genius and principle, through- 
out the world. 
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TO TIME. 


Mark yonder village churchyard towe1 
With moss and lichens overgrown ;— 
A choicer emblem of thy power, 
Old Time! could not be shown. 


Without,—full many a tombstone sce 
Beside the churchyard’s narrow ways, 

That lift themselves in type of thee, 
Pale Sexton of past days! 


Within,—a rope of many a thread 
Intwin’d with curious craft is there, 
And see a bell, whose hollow head 
Is pillowed by the air. 


That bell is thine, and thine the string, 
Wherewith the hopes of man are twin’d; 
And ever doth thy right hand ring 
That emblem of the mind! 


And ever doth a knell go forth 
From yonder tower, rung by thee, 

To warn the proud ones of the earth 
That pride must cease to be! 


From hour to hour, from day to day, 
Who doth not hear that weary knell, 
In deep unchanging echoes, say 
One solemn word—Farewell ! 


Farewell—to childhood’s merry years, 
When cherub beauty danced along, 

Devoid of grief—unknown to tears, 
And mirthful in its own sweet song! 


Farewell—to the gay dreams of youth, 
The sunny visions Hope prepares : 
When life hath still the bloom of truth, 
Untainted by the blight of cares! 


Farewell—to manhood’s prouder prime, 
Or virgin beauty’s roseate grace; 
(The ¢ender link’d with the sublime, 
In man’s terrestrial dwelling-place). 


And with these changes, so farewell 

To all the blessings each had brought :— 
The love of those we lov'd to tell ~ 

Our nearest wish, our dearest thought,— 


The friendly sympathetic glow 

Of bosoms kindling like our own, 
With impulses gone long ago, 

Or rashly cropt, or wrongly sown! 





French Song. 


Ring on, old Time !—this tale is trite, 
For years it has been still the same, 

Since this world woke in liquid light, 
And praised its Maker’s name! 


Still death and thou in mutual skill, 
Have trodden down the fairest flower, 
And changed, where ye have dar’d not kill 
Its freshness every hour. 


Thy brother Death,—well,—be it so ;— 
In yonder churchyard where ye stand, 

The one with whetted scythe to mow, 
The other with the shaking sand, 


Your triumphs and your end I see: 
The first are written by the past, 
On wrecks of poor mortality ; 
The future hath the last. 


LA BOUTEILLE. 


Sous un ombrage languissant 

Un fol amant réve a sa belle. 

Rien n’est plus triste assurément, 

Si par hazard elle est cruelle. 

Nous ne voulons ni ennui ni chagrin: 


Bannissons les amours—donnez nous du bon vin. 


Pendant toute la nuit je veille 
Accompagné de ma bouteille. 


C’est le devoir d’un bon soldat 

Gaiment sur le champ de bataille, 

Toujours sans crainte marcher au combat, 

Et chercher |’honneur sous la mitraille. 

Etre vaincu—c’est un profond chagrin :— 
Adieu donc la gloire; donnez nous du bon vin 
Pendant toute la nuit je veille 

Accompagné de ma bouteille. 


A’ la cour le solliciteur, 

Une beauté a sa toilette, 

Dans son cabinet le penseur, 

Dans ses grimaces la coquette, 

Perdent leur temps: nous boirons du bon vin ; 
Car c’est le seul moyen de chasser le chagrin. 
Pendant toute la nuit je veille 

Accompagné de ma bouteille. 
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THE BROTHERS OF GOSCHENEN. 


‘* Dicendolo il Turpin—lo dico auche io.” 
Orl. Fur. passim. 


One cold evening, late in the autumn of 1831, I happened to be the 
sole occupier of the long Sala, as they in compliment called it, appro- 

riated to travellers in the inn of Tortona, I had left my luggage at 
Milan to be forwarded to Florence by the diligence, that I might 
thereby avoid the hourly annoyance of frontier custom-houses on the 
route from Genoa to Leghorn. I myself, fullof the delightful remi- 
niscences of pedestrianism in Switzerland, marched one fine morning 
out of the gates of Milan with blouse and knapsack on my pilgrimage 
to Genoa the proud. By the way, I was soon weary of walkin 
through Lombardy, and found the long causeway, the flat Par | 
and the straight line of mulberries, a very different matter from the 
winding mountain path and its ever-varying panorama of rock and 
waterfall, and glacier and snow-peak. However, there I was at 
Tortona, basking before a huge heap of glowing embers and blazing 
billets on the hearth, that expanded their length and breadth under the 
huge projecting chimney. Of the room, as I said before, I was the 
sole occupier ; my chair resting on its hinder legs against the long 
vacant table, while the blaze of the wood fire overcoming the flicker- 
ing light of the tall earthen lamp, cast a huge shapeless spectral 
shadow of myself over the whitewashed wall and cieling. I was tired, 
weary, disappointed with my pedestrian experiences. The wind 
whistled chilly without, and every now and then came down with a 
sudden angry gust, and the rain pattered angrily against the win- 
dow. Little Flaminia, the dark-eyed, laughing, gossiping daughter 
of my landlady, had vanished with the remains of my supper, and I 
was left alone. No, not quile alone; for stretched at his length on 
the square tiles before the fire lay my rough black-and-tan terrier, 
Weazle, turning occasionally first one side and then another to the 
genial glow. 

I felt melancholy. 

*« Egad I'll have a bit of Tasso,” said I to myself,—* I left off at 
Canto 8.” 

Lifting my knapsack, and tossing aside shirts and stockings, pistols 
and shoes, I clutched in the corner my “ Bibliotheca Portabile del 
Viaggiatore.” 

I got through four lines; and as I lingered syllable by syllable 


over— 


‘‘ E l’alba uscia della magion celeste 
Con la fronte di rose @ co’pie d’oro,” 
the book dropped on my knee, and, fixing my eyes on the out- 
line of a burly toper with a flaming red nose that glowed among the 
embers, I thought of the Aurora of Guido on the cieling of the 
Palazzo Raspigliari ; and then I thought of the little cell I had lately 
seen at Ferrara, dark, and damp, and cold—where, as the story tells, 
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what I had read had been written, and I grew more and more me- 
lancholy as | thought of it. 

“ Hang it, this will never do,” said I, bringing the four legs of my 
chair to the same level,—* Pll go to the kitchen,” 

Eccomi then; there I was in a trice, chatting Polyglot with la 
Signorina Flaminia and her equally lively half-sister Beatrice. They 
had both been some years in France, and had acquired the art of 
speaking gras to perfection. Of this they were —— a little 
vain, and wandered every now and then out of the clear liquid in- 
‘nations of their own dear tongue into the nasal twang of Paris. 
Altogether, however, they were two charming dear souls. They 
asked in the simplicity of their little hearts whether there were 
olives and figs in my cold country, and what part of England Ireland 
was in; and all about my Lord Vilainton, and what I had got in my 
knapsack, and whether I was married or single, while they shook 
their clustering curls so provoking in my face as I disowned the soft 
impeachment, that I could have kissed the darling rogues in spite of 
the presence of their good-natured fat mamma, but for the’ old Ca- 
puchin who was taking his evening meal for God’s sake in the chim- 
ney corner, and who every now and then lifted his great dark eyes 
from his bouilli and brown bread to scan the proceedings of the young 
folks. He was a man beyond the middle age, but had the look of bear- 
ing his years well. His form was spare, but muscular. The stripe 
of short unshaven hair that encircled his head was interrupted over 
his large forehead, which showed, in spite of the tonsure, the gloss of 
natural baldness; and I could not help remarking the lady-like 
smallness of his hands and feet, browned as they were by constant ex- 
posure to every change of weather. Gradually, I know not how, he 
slid into the conversation. One casual observation introduced an- 
other, and at last at ten o’clock the good-night of our landlady and her 
daughters interrupted a lively dispute on the wines of Italy and their 
merits as compared with the produce of the transalpine vine. I was 
beginning to be pleased with my companion. There was a shrewd 
self-possession in his dark eye ; and the quick decided movement of 
his lip, partially covered as it was with a dark beard not too large 
to hide the expression of the mouth, a soft mellowness in his voice 
(that most prepossessing of personal attributes), and a grace in the 
slight action that he used in speaking, that would ‘not have been out 
of place either in the bustle of the active world or the elegance of the 
salon, but seemed to suit but little with the garb of the idle mendi- 
cant and the lazy friar. 

But, as I said, our hostess bade us good-night. 

“ Buona notte,” said I. 

“ Benedicite,” said the Capuchin. 

“Speaking of the wine,” said he, resuming his discourse, “ La 
Signora Teresa has some splendid Montepulciano.” 

“‘Signora Teresa !” shouted I, as she closed the door, “a flask of 
Montepulciano; and perhaps it would be as well to leave another, 
with a morsel of salame andone or two sardignes on the table 
yonder.” 

‘Montepulciano !” said the Capuchin, as the hostess closed the 
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door, throwing himself back in his chair and turning the soles of his 
rough sandals to the fire. ‘* Montepulciano d’ogni vino e il re. 
‘Crown him, vassals loyal ; 
Let his sceptre royal 
Be the wine tree’s stem— 
And many a drooping cluster, 
With its greeny lustre, 
Bind his diadem.”’ 
And his soft manly voice warbled back lingeringly over the refrain, 
which I have endeavoured to translate— 
‘And many a drooping cluster, 
With its greeny lustre, 
Bind his diadem.”’ 

“ Ha, good Padre,”said I, “ you at least do not seem to be of the 
opinion that the seven deadly sins are lurking in this little flask.’ 

“ No,” said he, “ neither in the savoury dish nor the racy wine cup. 
It is a proverb of your country that God sends meat and the devil 
sends cooks. God gives the grape, and the devil te aches us how to 
make wine of it. Corpo di Bacco—the man who would denounce 
these, only because he likes them and was made to like them, deserves 
neither the one nor the other. He might as well close up his win- 
dows with stone and lime, lest he should enjoy the glorious sun, or 
shut his eyes when he goes out, lest he should see the spring flowers.” 

“‘ Spoken like a true epicure,” said I. 

‘*« And a good Christian, I trust,’’ said the Capuchin. 

“ Nay, I doubt it not,” said I. “I think with you, that there is not 
a whit more virtue in a boiled potato than in paté des Alouettes aux 
truffes,—in spring water than in Montepulciano ;—that is, in modera- 
tion. But—” 

‘To be sure—in moderation. Let a man consult his stomach, 
however, and he will not need to regulate his table by his Breviary.” 

«* But I was going to say,” added I, “ that this is hardly consistent 
with your peculiar profession. Patés and wine-flasks seem quite as 
likely to lead to luxury as a shirt or a pair of stockings.” 

« True—true,” said he, mournfully, as he glanced at his robe of 
brown serge with its knotted hempen girdle, and his bare feet appear- 
ing through the open sandals. ‘‘ True!” and he sighed deeply. 

There was a long pause, and I regretted the levity which had 
prompted my remark. 

“ Why [am what I am, my good Sir,” he said at last, turning to- 
wards me with a melancholy smile, “would be a long tale to 
tell, and I have not the heart to begin it. Let us change the subject. 
I have seen much in these forty years ; and as I have sung you a song, 
I will tell you a story about the valley of the Reuss you mentioned 
lately, should you feel inclined to listen.” 

I readily acquiesced, although curious to know something about 
the personal history of my evening acquaintance. I saw I had some- 
how or other hurt the feelings of the old man, and as his mode of 
dashing off on another scent showed by its very abruptness a deter- 
mination not to permit the conversation to relate to himself, I merely 
filled the glasses, and inclined my head in token of assent, while the 
Capuchin proceeded 
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s1t is many many years since the circumstances | am going to 
relate occurred. I was about two-and-twenty, when | happened, in 
the course of wanderings which have been pretty widely extended, to 
be constrained to demand the hospitality for a day or two of the 
brethren of our little establishment at Realp. It was late one sum- 
mer evening that | approached Gdéschenen, on my journey down the 
valley. A peasant, who was hastening in the direction of our little 
convent, met me about halfa mile from the village, and informed me 
he was on the way to procure from some of our order resident at 
Realp spiritual consolation for Karl Basler, whose cottage he pointed 
out to me at some little distance among the trees. I hastily accom- 
panied him thither. 

“ On the way I learned briefly the history of him whose death-bed 
I was now to witness. He had inherited a considerable patrimony 
from his father (considerable at least for a Swiss peasant), and for- 
tune had smiled on his endeavours to increase it—fickle and desultory 
asthey were. The herds of old Basler were always the fattest aid 
sleekest in the valley ; the grass of his meadows was the greenest ; 
and the blight and the murrain seemed carefully to pass him by. 
Prosperous through a long life,—for he was now in his 80th year,— 
wealth had filled his coffers almost without his needing to stretch forth 
his hand for its attainment ; and, though to those accustomed to a less 
simple life, to call him rich might seem a mockery of the term, yet in 
the valley of Géschenen the childless rich old Karl was received at 
the meetings of the villagers with all the deference, which in more 
— circles wealth is wont to command. A few of the oldest vil- 
agers could remember when he and his brother Franz were the two 
handsomest Biirschen of the valley. At the dance, the father whose 
daughter was fortunate enough to have Franz or Karl for a partner 
followed them admiringly through its maze. At the wrestling, the 
shoulder-stone, or the rifle match, the one or the other generally se- 
cured the prize. Their orphan cousin, Louise, to whom their father’s 
house had been a home since her childhood, was in her turn the belle 
of the village; and while she looked up to her manly cousins with 
even perhaps somewhat more than sisterly pride, they felt for her in 
return perhaps even somewhat more than brotherly affection. 

“ Thus passed their lives, until Louise had attained the full bloom- 
ing womanhood of fiveeand-twenty. Many and many a youth had in 
the interval gazed into that blue eye with the intense devotion of a 
saint at the gate of Paradise, to find some hint, that might bid him 
utter the thoughts that were burning in his breast; but each found 
nothing there ‘but the calm moonlight beauty of a tranquil mind. 
The echo of her gay innocent laugh was like a silver bell, un- 
broken by a single a Flee sigh. There was a perfect happiness in 
its tone which is never heard amid the more than happiness of youth- 
ful love. Her cousins were both somewhat older than herself; and 
they too remained unsmitten by any of the bright eyes that they met 
at the wedding dance or the rifle match, or which at church peeped 
occasionally over the well-worn family prayer-book with its silver 
clasps. The maidens of Géschenen began at last to think, that Franz 
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and Karl were cold-hearted, and proud, and self-conceited ; and they 
sneered, when either name was mentioned, and tossed their pretty 
heads, and thought that either Franz or Karl might do worse than 
make an offer to—they knew who. 

“One day the two brothers had started in pursuit of a herd of cha- 
mois that had crossed the furka towards the Gallenstock. Franz 
never returned. After the lapse of two days Karl re-entered his fa- 
ther’s cottage, haggard and famished. What had become of Franz 
he knew not. They had parted, he said, about half-way up the 
mountain for the purpose of intercepting the game. He himself had 
been benighted in the midst of one of those tourmentes or snow- 
storms which are so fatal among the Alps—sweeping down from the 
snow-peaks laden with @ small impalpable drift that blinds and be- 
numbs the traveller. Day after day passed away ;—still Franz came 
not. Day by day his poor old father sunk deeper and deeper in de- 
spair, until in utter hopelessness he felt that his son—his first born, 
was gone for ever. For hours would he weep uncomforted over his 
remaining children, as he called them, and Louise mingled her tears 
with his. Karl shed no tear ; but misery was written on his brow, and 
every fibre of his strong frame quivered as if under the torture, when 
his cousin Louise, in the abandonment of her anguish, flung her arms 
round his neek and wept her long dark curls wet upon his shoulder, 
As time in some degree diminished the acuteness of their feelings, the 
loss they had sustained seemed the more to endear the remaining 
members of the family to one another. Karl rarely went to the cha- 
mois hunting, perhaps because he cared not to pursue the sport alone, 
perhaps on account of the unhappiness his absence caused to his fa- 
ther and Louise. With her he would walk for hours in the avenue of 
broad walnut trees which extended from the cottage to the banks of 
the brawling Reuss, or read to her some old German legend of un- 
happy love from the two or three shelves of black-letter volumes 
which graced the wall of the best room.” 

“T am sorry to interrupt your tale, good Frate,” said I, “ but you 
are forgetting to pay your respects like a loyal subject to the royal 
Montepulciano. Come! story-telling was never spoiled by a glass of 
good wine.” 

“ Nay, I have but a weak head, and we must use these blessings 
in moderation, you know,” said the Capuchin, emptying his glass, 
“But as you say, wine is the oil of story-telling; it makes it run 
without creaking. So to proceed :— 

“ Louise had since become the wife of Karl Basler, and they had 
grown old together. His father died a few years after their mar- 
riage. Karl became year by year more and more haughty and re- 
served, with occasionally a hasty fierceness of temper which he 
seemed unable to control, and which broke out on the most trifling 
occasions. To Louise alone he was all gentleness. Year after year 
in the summer evenings would they walk together under the old wal- 
nut trees that budded and blossomed just as they did in the days of 
their childhood, save that here and there a large leafless bough stood 
out, skeleton-like, from amid the rich foliage, Year after year, even 
when his own eye began to grow dim with time, did he watch hers 
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with all the fervour of a youthful devotion. Year after year, even 
when her slight figure became bowed and her hair grew whiter and 
whiter, his arm encircled her fourm as fondly and his lips pressed her 
withered cheek as rapturously, as when he led her from the altar a 
maiden bride. 

“ At length, in the full ripeness of eighty years, death had smitten 
him. Fur some time his strength had rapidly declined. He felt no 
pain ; but his cheek grew paler and paler :—his Herculean frame look- 
ed the skeleton of its former se!f; and on that very morning he had 
begged Louise to send for one of our brethren at Realp to confess 
him before he died. 

«An old woman, palsied with age, opened the door. Her voice 
was so tremulous, that I could with difficulty understand her informa- 
tion that Karl was rapidly becoming worse, and that his mind occa- 
sionally wandered. She told me this, however, without any expres- 
sion of feeling—] thought almost peevishly. She seemed to be in 
that stage of incipient dotage when the heart ceases to feel any thing 
but the petty annoyances of accumulated years ; and though her eye 
was moist, it seemed to be not so much with the tear of sorrow as the 
rheum of age. 

‘“T passed through the kitchen, and entered the inner room to which 
she pointed. Wrapped in blankets and supported by pillows, the 
dying man reclined in a large antique oaken chair, which with its 
dark grotesque carving seemed as if it might date from the time of 
Arnold Von Winkelried. AsI opened the door, the light of the sun, 
now getting low in the west, fell through the quivering shadow of a 
linden upon his haggard features. He opened his languid eyes, and 
they fell upon me, as I crossed the room, with a cold lack-lustre stare 
of terror, that showed some ghastly phantom had taken possession of 
his mind, 

“*Mercy! Mercy! Mercy!’ he moaned, as he feebly clutched the 
blankets in which he was enveloped, ‘ Not yet! Oh, not yet! Mercy! 
Mercy!’ 

“TI spoke to him, and advanced to a seat that stood beside his. In 
a few seconds the glazed and fascinated look with which he had re- 
garded me on my first entrance passed away.” 

“* Yes, I know—I know,’ he said at last, stretching out his yellow 
hand to me, ‘ you are come to see me die.’ 

“T took his hand in mine. The large joints and the ghastly thin- 
ness of the spaces between them, the massive bone of his bare arm, 
and the wasted muscle clinging to it, showed the wreck of a power- 
ful frame. 

“*T am come to administer the consolationsof our holy religion, my 
brother, and I trust— 

“*Monk ! he replied, in a tone as fierce as his weakness would 
allow, ‘call me not brother and speak not to me of consolation, till you 
hear my story. I have a secret here, a horrible secret ; and I cannot 
die with it. I tried last night to die, but [ could not. Here! Here! 
When all other feeling was gone [ felt it here, gnawing and burning, 
and stinging me into life again. T cannot die with it, or I would — 
and I have sent for you to hear it.’ 
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“As he spoke he grasped my hand with a force which I could not 
have believed possible ; and his eyes, dim as they had been a little 
before, now flashed fire ; but, the first rush of feeling over, came the 
ebb of natural weakness, and he gradually sunk back half fainting 
on the pillows that supported him. 

“For some minutes he Jay perfectly still, and I thought he was 
dying. Slowly, however, he again rallied—with two or three deep 
sighs,—oh, such sighs! God shield us from the guilt that prompts them. 

““« Pardon me, brother, he said, languidly, ‘if I have offended 
you. I think Iam mad sometimes. I sent for you to hear the his- 
tory of him who is now dying before you, and you shall hear it; but 
there is one to whom IT must first bid farewell—farewell for ever 
(how mournfully he dwelt on the last word). We have lived and 
loved together for five-and-filty years, and, oh! it is cruel to part 
now. Where is Louise ” 

‘IT entered the kitchen, from which I fancied I heard in peevish 
anger the voice of the old woman I had first seen. A stout, ruddy- 
eheeked servant wench was arranging the fire and sweeping the 
wood-ashes together on the hearth, stealthily humming to herself the 
air of some Swiss liedchen, in a tone of voice, however, too low to 
reach the ear of her mistress, to whose angry admonition she was 
evidently well accustomed. 

‘| interrupted the old crone’s complaint of Suzanne’s carelessness 
in allowing the dust to fly about the room, and requested her pre- 
sence in the inner apartment. She would, she said, come immedi- 
ately ; but I could hear as I returned to the chamber of the dying 
man, that she waited to finish her lecture to Suzanne, whoin her turn 
seemed to pay as little attention to its close, as she had done to the 
beginning. 

“‘ Never, never, shall I forget the gaze of anxious expectation 
with which Kar! Basler fixed his dim eye upon the door by which he 
expected her to enter, nor the light of rapture that spread over his 
pale face as she approached him. There was something in it that 
startled me. It told of all the vivid feeling of twenty years of love— 
boundless, uncalculating love; love that thinks not, knows not of 
aught but the one loved object ; love—adoration rather, more even 
than fickle thoughtless youth can give—more, God shield us, than 
man should give to aug it unde. he wen. 

“ They formed a strange group, as she leant over him.” Her dress 
was arranged with the most punctilious neatness. Her hair, whose 
glossy black was now mingled with the purest white, was gathered 
ina knot on the crown, and fastened with the silver pin—an heir- 
loom from her mother-—which had ornamented it in the earlier days 
of her matronhood. Her features were of that small delicate cast 
that bears age best; and even then, as she stood in the wrinkled pe- 
vishness of age, the tra¢es of beauty of no ordinary kind were plainly 
distinguishable. His one hand was languidly cast around her waist ; 
the other was laid upon her brow, and he looked in her face with 
such—oh ! such a gaze. He saw not the wrinkled crone that stood 
before him :—her puckered cheek, and rheumy eye, and bent and wi- 
thered form, were to him but the niemory of the Louise of his youth- 
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ful manhood, when they walked under the old walnut trees and 
joured out their young hearts the one to the other. 

“ «What wouldst thou, Karl?’ she said at last. 

“¢T am faint, my Louise—sinking. I have much to say to this 

ood man. Send me some wine?’ 

‘‘ He closed his eyes as she turned to leave the room, and muttered 
mournfully, ‘It is over—it is over ; and, oh, at what a price it has 
been purchased !’ 

“Suzanne brought some wine. I assisted him to carry it to his 
mouth ; and he almost finished the contents of the goblet, before he 
would allow me to remove it. His lips clung to it with the eager- 
ness of a famishing babe to his mother’s bosom. As Suzanne left the 
room, he motioned me to draw my seat close to his; and, with one 
hand seizing mine, with the other he pointed vehemently to the 
door— 

“* You saw her,’ he said—‘ Louise ?’ 

“Yes, replied I, ‘I did;’ startled by the sudden change from the 
passive languor of debility to the vehemence of passion. 

“«For her I bartered my soul! Nay, never cross yourself, man— 
time enough for that when I lave told you all.’ 

‘His pale cheek flushed, and there was a lurid flickering light in 
his glazing eye which showed that the stimulus he had just taken had 
powerfully affected his weakened frame. 

“«] had a brother, he continued. ‘ My brother Franz. Him you 
never saw ; he died before you were born. Oh, my poor Franz! 
my brother! How I loved him—and he loved me too—dearly, very 
dearly! His happiness was mine, and mine was his. Whether my 
rifle or brother Karl's carried away the prize, it was still ours; and if 
Franz and not [I happened to be the conqueror in our holiday games, 
I helped to bear him in his triumph—prouder and happier than he. 

“* How happy I was then! In the long winter nights sitting with 
my old father and Franz and Louise—our sister as we used to call 
her—talking over the business of the closing day, or anticipating that 
of to-morrow. How often in the summer evenings have we sat in 
this very sunshine, quivering through the linden just as now, laugh- 
ing in the mirth of a sinless heart. I love to think of it; it almost 
makes me forget what I am—an old man dying in his sin, after hav- 
ing clung to what he purchased by that guilt to the very last hour. 
_“*Tt was long before I felt the temptation, and_1 felt it long be- 
fore I knew that I was tempted. Day after day, I could not tell why, 
I felt less happy with Louise, when Franz was there. When we were 
alone, I was happier than ever ; but even then there was a constraint 
upon me I had not known before. Yet I loved to hear her voice, 
even when she chid me as unkind, and, putting her arm in mine as 
she looked up laughingly in my face, asked what my cousin Louise 
had done to offend me. Oh, my God! I soon knew why I was so 
changed, 

“* it was the feast of St. Nicholas, I remember, and the Biirschen 
had assembled from Wasen and Andermatt in the target-ground yon- 
der, Louise was there. She sat at the root of the old beech tree by the 
riverside. You see it from the window, though my old eyes cannot. 
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bt is alllightning-seared now. From that spot we fired, and many a 
jest passed, and many a cheek flushed with triumph or vexation, as 
one after the other tried their skill in the presence of those they 
loved. As I passed Louise to the shooting station she laughingly 
wished me success. I never wished for it so much before. I fired ; 
and my shot surpassing those of all who had preceded me, grazed 
the central spot of the target. Louise held out her hand, and wished 
me joy. Oh, how happy if was, and I hardly knew why. I stood be- 
side her in silence, and there passed over my soul a flood of burning 
thoughts whose currents dashed and jostled like those of a whirlpool. 
It was love, that passion which, while I knew it not, had steeped every 
thought in its maddening poison. All was dim and undefined; but, 
oh! glorious as paradise. I had thought of Louise as ours—as being 
to Franz what she was to me—our sister—our dear sister—her 
without whom to either of us the world would have been sunless. 
Now there was a dim idea of her being mine, and with the half- 
formed thought there passed over heart and brain a gush of ecstacy 
that incapacitated me for fully comprehending the thought that made 
me so blessed. 

“*T stood, I said, beside her. Franz walked to the shooting sta- 
tion. She wished him success too, There was something in the 
tone of her voice that made me turn to look. She smiled noi as she 
had done before. With a quick glance she raised her eyes to those 
of Franz while she uttered the words, and then her curls fell over her 
flushed cheek as she stooped forward to examine a ribbon in the dress 
of one of the girls that sat beside her. As I gazed the truth dawned 
upon me—my hell was begun. 

‘“**T turned to look at Franz, who was arranging the sight of his 
rifle. Louise put her hand upon my shoulder. [ felt her heart throb 
as she leant against me, and her hurried breathing fanned my cheek. 
He raised his rifle—her heart beat quicker. He fired, and as the 
marker pointed out the shot deep in the centre of the target, there 
was a long happy sigh; her hand pressed on my shoulder no longer, 
and as I turned she was again seated on the root of the old beech, 
stooping to arrange the wild flowers in the hair of the child at her 
knee. Every look of Louise—every incident of that day is en- 
ge here as on adamant. Oh, could I tell how I have been tried ; 
10w I have writhed under the torture ef my own thoughts till my 
brain reeled in the agony. Could } lead you, step by step, and 
thought by thought, down into that abyss where I am now; could 

ou _ sil felt as I have felt, and loved as I have loved—loved, till 
ies itself was nothing in the balance—oh, father! father! you 
would then think it no sin to fall when tempted as I have been.’ 

“The old man paused,” continued the Capuchin, “ clutching my 
arm, fixing his grey spectral eye on mine, and breathing short and 
gaspingly. For several minutes we sat thus, until my flesh crept 
under his gaze. He went on— 

***T hardly remember how I spent that night. I wandered from 
the rifle match up the valley. The wind came sharp and gusty from 
the snows of the Gallenstock, and the swollen Reuss roared beneath. 
But the cold wind brought no cooling to my burning brow. I de- 
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scended to the side of the Reuss, and bathed —— in ils icy wa- 
ters—in vain—in vain! I reached the Teufels Bricke. I stood long 
looking from its narrow arch down on the hell of waters underneath, 
It was like the tumult of my soul. I thought so even then as I stood 
and gazed at it, and it seemed as if a voice from the abyss below 
warned me that thus, thus, as the ceaseless waters foamed and swel- 
tered in their granite bed, should this heart until it cease to beat be 
even as it was then. Thus it has been—thus it will be for a little 
longer—for but a little longer now. 

«« J] wandered on. I sprung up the rocky path that led to the 
Furka with the speed of desperation. It was night, but ihe moon 
light was bright as day. On—on—I knew not where; madness had 
laid her finger upon me. I found myself at last at the foot of the 
Rhone Gletscher. I was lying on the grass beside the warm source 
from which the river springs. My face and hands were wet with 
tears. There I swore an awful oath in words that hell itself seemed 
to ‘dictate, and I called in my madness on the cliffs around me. 1 
called on the Gallenstock as it towered ghastly white in the moon- 
light, on the still glacier, on the pine forest that whispered down 
the valley. I called on heaven and earth to witness that I would keep 
it. I swore that never, while I lived, should Louise be the wife of 
Franz. I have kept it!—oh, how well! 

«“¢] knew not then how what I dreaded worse than death was to 
be prevented. I had sworn it should not be—I knew it should not. 
But wherefore not, how not, I could not tell. Day by day, as I 
cursed myself for my blindness in not discovering it before, I saw 
their heart-strings twining round each other. It was by his side she 
sat, when our little household assembled round the evening fire ; it 
was leaning on his arm that she walked to the old church ; it was from 
his book she read the prayers her pure heart offered up for him and 
for ne—for me, who was looking on like a fallen fiend at happiness 
in which I had no share. If I came home unexpectedly, there, in 
the broad window yonder, sat they. When I entered there was a 
pause ; and when they spoke to me there was, I thought, a cold dis- 
welcome in their tone. ‘They were all the world to each other. I 
was unwelcome—beloved by both, but still unwelcome. 1 felt I was, 
and yet I lingered with them in sick weariness of heart. It was a 
fascination, Writhing in torture, I tried to smile as I was wont. 
My laugh sounded hollow in my own ear. I talked wildly enough 
sometimes, God knows; but I could not for an instant exclude from 
my mind the one burning thought—Franz and Louise—husband and 
wife—never! My oath was sworn toa thousand times a day. 

“*Still, day by day and month by month passed on. 1 saw the 
progress of their affection, morning and noon and eve; at the 
church, or at our own fireside ; at prayer, and at meals ; every hour 
for along long year did L undergo this slow torture. Talk not of the 
rack ! Boiling lead poured drop by drop upon the bare and living 
fibre were nothing to what I suffered. Yet my secret lay here ; it 
was told to none but the cliff and the glacier. When alone in the so- 
litudes of the Gallenstock, I buried my face in my hands, and yelled 
in the despair of a breaking heart. Yousee yonder a black rock stand- 
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ing out from the snow. Often, often, during a long day, there I sat, 
looking down into the valley. I could see them, as they walked back- 
ward and forward under yon old trees—his arm round her—now dis- 
appearing beneath the branches—now seen inthe sunshine—stopping 
every little while to gaze in one another’s faces. Aye, I could even 
see them press their warm lips together, ere they returned to the cot- 
tage. At such moments [ have looked witha horrid longing down 
the precipice that went sheer from beneath my feet, but some devil 
held me back. I could not. It was not fear. Death I could 
have welcomed like a bride; but still, still a low voice in my inmost 
soul murmured—Franz and Louise—husband and wife. I shrunk 
back from the leap asI swore—Never ! 

“« They were now I saw betrothed; their hearts had been laid 
bare the one to the other ; they no longer entwined their arms when 
I met them in the walk, and Louise sat with her head resting on his 
shoulder, as she rallied me in the mirthfulness of her heart on my wan 
cheek and darkened brow. I was in love, she said. How truly, 
—this wasted frame now tells. 

“«This day seven and-fifty years ago my brother and I went in 
pursuit of the gemsen. Louise kissed us both as we left the cottage. 
I walked moodily after Franz up the valley, while he gaily strode on, 
humming to himself a love-liedchen that Louise had sung to us the 
night before. From time to time he spoke to me. My replies were 
hasty, for my heart was seared. He rallied me. I answered briefly 
and fiercely. He looked at me for a few seconds, and again went on, 
humming his song. ‘The thought struck me that he had read my 
heart, that he was triumphing in my torture. I was mad with an- 
ger, but I had no words. We walked on in silence. 

*«« We crossed the Rhone Gletscher about half-way up. He was 
a little distance before me, and | lost sight of him for a few seconds 
behind one of the frozen ridges. I sat down in the hollow, for I was 
sick at heart. A horrible thought had seized me. A slip of his foot, 
thought I, on the edge of one of these clefts, and Louise may be mine. 
The thought became a wish. I felt faint, and gasped for breath. I 
thought of the solitude around us. There was nought but glacier 
and snow-peak, no sound but the distant fall of the summer lauwine. 
I ground my teeth in desperation. My brow, as I passed my clammy 
hands over it, was bathed in a cold sweat. Franz called me—he had 
missed, and feared, perhaps, I had fallen into an ice-reft. Karl! he 
shouted. Brother Karl! Where are you, my brother? Oh, God! 
at that moment hell was burning in my heart. He came nearer—I 
heard his voice more distinctly—I cocked my rifle—he came nearer 
still:—I sprang on my feet—he stopped, gazing in astonishment on 
my features, distorted as they were withthe fiend within—and the 
next instant—here! here! in the centre of his broad forehead m 
bullet crashed through skull and brain. I was a Cain upon the earth— 
iny brother’s murderer—murdered by this hand,’ 

“The old man,” proceeded the Capuchin, “ stretched out his yellow 
clammy hand and gazed upon it with his white lips apart and his eyes 
starting from their sockets as he muttered again and again—* Mur- 
dered by this hand? The muscles of his face quivered with an 
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hysterical convulsion, and, suddenly covering his eyes with his fin- 
gers, he burst into an agony of grief. It was terrible. 1 had often 
seen the death-bed of the dying sinner, but never aught that told so 
plainly the despair of the self-doomed soul as the low horrified moan 
and the convulsive sobs that rent the frame of the poor wretch beside 
me. Itis in moments such as these, my young friend, that we feel 
the deep responsibility of the duties we have taken upon us to dis- 
charge ; and ashamed am I to confess, that on the occasion of which I 
speak I had reason to mourn over the weakness of this sinful flesh. 
The sudden declaration of a crime so fearful, and the dreadful out 
break of the accumulated remorse of fifty years, did, I grieve to say 
it, deprive me of the power of so arranging my thoughts, as to enable 
me to reflect on the coyrse I should pursue. I was bewildered between 
my feelings of horror for the crime, and compassion for the sinner ; 
and I fear in the words which I endeavoured to address to the peni- 
tent there were'mingled incoherently denunciations of his guilt with the 
consolations to the repentant which our holy religion affords. As I 
spoke, however, he gradually grew more calm ; the convulsive agony 
of grief by which he was wrung partially ceased, I spoke of the ef- 
ficacy of repentance, of the intercession of the holy virgin, of the 
power of the church to {absolve those who truly repent of their 
offences ; and I reminded him that the gates of Paradise were closed 
irrevocably only against the perpetrators of the one great mysterious 
sin. 

“Listen to me,’ he said at last,‘I have not yet told you all. I 
could not tell, had I the tongue of a fiend to describe his torments, I 
could not tell all that I have since suffered. His face is before me 
now ; his white up-turned eyeballs, and his limbs quivering in their 
lastagony, as, sitting on the snow, I clasped the bleeding head to my 
bosom, kissing his livid lips, and shrieking—Oh, my God! on him 
who heard me not. Methinks I can remember night coming, and 
then day coming and going, and I still there—still there, with my 
murdered brother on my knee. I think there was a storm too. [ 
think Ican remember the snow beating thick against my face while 
he grew stiff and cold, and the lightning calling him forth to my 
sight out of the pitchy darkness all white and ghastly with that fear- 
ful mark upon his brow. I know not when or how I left the spot. I 
must have laid him in the fresh snow up there, beyond yon white 
summit, that since has been to me the ever-present monument of him 
I slew. It is long since now ; but never has there passed one single 
instant, that he has not been present. Waking or in my dreams there 
I see him. Wrinkle by wrinkle hasbeen engravenon my cheek, but 
these eyes in every thing on which they look have since seen nothing 
but his face in all its manly comeliness. Aye, in the night, when the 
moonlight fell upon her sleeping face, as I leant over her, I have 
gazed and gazed, until it seemed to me to put on a ghastly likeness to 
my poor dying Franz. I knew it was madness, and I closed my eyes 
and pressed my hand upon them, till they flashed fire ; yet still he 
was there—and I have gone to the porch and sat in the chill moon- 
light, till day dawned and the vision had departed. Day after day 
have I wandered over the Rhone Gletscher and among the snows of 
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the Gallenstock, bound by some horrible fascination to the spot. The 
Gletscher is changed. It has split and riven as it crept into the val- 
ley. The bones of him whom I loved so well and whom I murdered 
are deep in its cold mass ; but J was the same; wrung by the same 
torture, and burning with the same reckless passion—aye still! Talk 
to me of repentance! I cannot repent. When time had effaced his 
image and I led her from the altar, mine, I thought the purchase 
cheap at the cost of my doomed soul. For five-and-fifty years have 
I been reaping my reward,—for five-and-fifty years enjoyed what was 
purchased by my sin. If the pains of hell in this world can procure 
their remission in the next, tell me of the consolations of your religion, 
and I will listen. But repent! I cannot—I cannot. Repent! With 
every failing throb of this old heart I feel that, were it to do now, 
friar, I would do it again!’ 

“| shuddered, and was silent. 

“«Hnsh !’ he resumed— What is that? Some one isthere. Go, 
go,’ he added, pointing wildly to the door. 

‘I did, in fact, hear in the kitchen, towards which he directed my 
attention, the voice as of many feet, and the murmuring of many 
voices. On entering it a group of men was gathered round some- 
thing stretched out on the long table beside the range of low case- 
ments that filled that side of the apartment, and through which the 
ruddy sunset was streaming into the room. ‘The group opened as I 
approached ; and before me lay the body of a man clothed in the re- 
mains of a hunting dress, such as is usually worn by the better class 
among the peasantry. It had a strange appearance. The face was 
shrunk and hollow; the skin, yellow and ae. drawn 
tightly over the prominent cheek-bones, and the lips had shrunk so 
as to ae uncovered a row of white and even teeth, that glistened 
through a long moustache. His hair lay thick and dark upon his 
shoulders, and even through the horrid disguise of death I could trace 
the outline of a young and handsome form on whom a maiden’s eye 
might once have been well pleased to look. My heart throbbed au- 
dibly, as I gazed inquiringly round the group. 

““*Why,’ replied one of the party (a young man in a hunter’s 
dress, with his rifle slung over his shoulder, and a laughing reckless 
blue eye), ‘cousin Heinrich and I found him down the Rhone Glets- 
cher, with the skirt of his jacket peeping out of one of the frozen 
ridges. I thoughtit was my poor Theodor Baumgarten, who went out 
with me last winter and parted company at the Furka, but it is’n’t he ; 
nor Friedrich Stoss, who forgot to come home about six years ago. 
His jacket looks deucedly old, and it is some time, I think, since he 
had a shot at the gemsen, though he was all ready for them with the 
stump of his old rifle. However, there he is! Ithought it more 
Christian-like he should sleep out his sleep in the church-yard of 
Goschenen—there are but few jagers have the luck.’ 

_“*Stoss! Baumgarten !’ slowly muttered an old man whom I had 
not before noticed, and who, gazing at the face of the dead, seemed 
trying to unravel the skein of some tangled recollection. Ile was an 
old chamois-hunter. His cheek was marked by deep furrows ; his 
thin white hair twisted in wild elflocks, and his grey eye had that 
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cold lustre peculiar to those who have grown old in the dangerous 
pursuit, and which is caused, according to the superstitions of the pea- 
santry, by their communion with the spirits of the glacier and the 
avalanche. ‘Stoss! Baumgarten! Nay, nay; this poor fellow 
slumbered in that snow-wreath, before they were born. And yet I 
almost think I have seen him before. Eh! a rifle shot, he added, as 
he pointed to a dark spot on the forehead, and thrusting his hand 
among the hair drew outa fragment of the skull, to which a long dark 
lock still adhered. ‘Ha! I know him!” he shouted, as he smote his 
huge hard palm upon the table, ‘ Franz Basler, beym Himmel!’ 

“ The door of the room I had just left suddenly opened, and Karl 
Basler, like a corpse in its grave-clothes, stood upon the threshold. 
All shrunk aside, and his eye fell upon his brother’s face, lit u by the 
sunshine. He reeled forward, his hands thrust out, and his de half 
averted, as if endeavouring to resist the fascination that urged him to- 
wards the dead. His mouth was opened wide, and his chest heaving 
in the struggle for one more draught of life. He stopped; his eye 
became glassy, and, without a word, he fell back his full length, and 
his head rebounded from the stone floor with a sound that made me 
shudder. He was lifted up, the blood flowing from his ears and nos- 


trils—dead. 

“It was a strange sight that evening to see the brothers laid side 
by side. My feelings, as I looked upon them, were indescribable. 
When last they left that cottage door, both young and full of life :— 
they met now, the one still young in death,—the other, the time-worn, 
sin-worn wreck of eighty years ; and the innocent cause of the death 
of the one and the misery of the other pouring forth the incoherent 
lament of dotage over them both.” 

The Capuchin ceased, and we both remained some time gazing on 
the embers. 

“Tis a sad story,” at last said I. 

“ Sad enough,” he replied, “ but such, young man, is love. It is 
like the flame, that now warms the household hearth—now wrap: 
street and temple in destruction. An old-fashioned moral, you will 
say; but not more old than true. You may find it so before your 
shoulders have borne the weight of so many years as mine.” 

“Che sara, sara!” said I, “ Evils that are to come, come time 
enough, and Montepulciano at least is a present good. Come! an- 
other biechiere !” 

“One more only, and then I will bid you buona-notte for to-night, 
and buon-viaggio for to-morrow. Salute, and Heaven send you safe 
across the Bocchetta—but don’t travel later than need be.” 


B. 
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THE RECONCILIATION. 


BY JOHN CLARE, THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE POET. 


Your “ Nosegay” brings me back again, 
And would of scenes remind us— 

Those sunny days, unknown to pain, 
Which time hath left behind us. 


They tell what joys were wont to greet, 
And what the heart has greeted ; 

Alas! that Envy’s tongue should cheat 
The heart —so easy cheated. 


But let the idle world go on ; 
It leaves some dearer treasures, 
A joy from merit’s praises won, 
Affection’s higher pleasures. 


The knave may, in a sly pretence, 
Make honesty his token ; 

Words uttered in a cunning sense, 
By mere deception spoken ; 


But friendship is a sacred name, 
Above such faithless dealings; 

The heart’s choice home creates the flame, 
One of our dearest feelings. 


Though anger may a moment cloud 
The kindest bosom breathing, 

Yet, trust me, love that whispers loud 
Around the heart is wreathing. 


Hearts may be sad—as oft they are— 
And dearest thoughts be thwarted ; 
Hearts may be broken down with care— 

True love is never parted. 


CUPID’S BLINDNESS. 


Cupip wandered forth to play 
In a fragrant summer bower ; 
There he revelled through the day, 
Trifling with each blooming flower. 


The rebel boy pluck’d many a rose, 
And cast it heedless to the ground ; 

The Maiden’s blush the urchin chose 
To cull, and strew its sweets around. 


Cupid, boast not of thy power! 
A ’vengeful bee lay hid behind 
A folded leaf of this fair flower— 

It stung the little despot blind ! 
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THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE VATICAN 


Is, perhaps, the only remarkable object in Rome which has not been 
over and over again described by modern tourists ; and as we are not 
aware that any Guide to it is extant in our language, the “ Monthly 
Magazine” may claim some credit for being the first to give a com- 

lete and entire description of it to the English public. Even in 
net the only Guide to be purchased is written in technical and 
not very easy Italian. Not even a French translation is to be ob- 
tained; and any tourist, who is fond of the arts, will not regret hay- 
ing given this number of our periodical a corner in his portmanteau, 
when he finds himself lounging in the room which is the subject of 
the present article.* 

This collection was first formed by Pius VI., who thought it a great 
defect that a palace which contained a museum of statues so numer- 
ous, that if animated they would form a vast crowd,—which was 
adorned with the frescoes of Raffael, Michael Angelo, and a host of 
other great artists,—should yet be without a gallery of oil paintings of 
corresponding merit. Accordingly, he got together several cele- 
brated pictures, which afterwards, however, were all carried to the 
other side of the Alps in consequence of the troubles which came 
upon Italy towards the close of the last century. As soon as Europe 
was again at rest these sublime works of art returned to their original 
possessors. The succeeding pontiffs, Leo XII. and Pius VIII, in- 
creased their number, and embellished and enlarged the apartment in 
which they had been deposited ; and the present Pope, GregoryX VI, - 
completed the project of his predecessors, and brought the Galleryto 
its present state of elegance and magnificence. 

In the accomplishment of this design the Roman sovereigns were 
particularly favoured by circumstances ; and, indeed, no other con- 
juncture than that in which they successively reigned could have 
placed so many chefs d’ceuvres at their disposal. The substance, in 
fact, of the collection consists of those pictures, which were sent back 
to their respective owners on the downfall of Bonaparte. Many of 
them belonged to churches, which were induced to relinquish their 
claims upon the restored booty by the influence of the Papal court, 
and in some instances by the enjoyment of a pension. Others, as we 
have seen, had originally been carried off from the Vatican itself, and 
were thus again placed in the hands of their rightful owner ; and the 
removal of a few paintings from the summer palace on Monte Ca- 
vallo, and the addition, by purchase, of two or three others, have 
formed a gallery which is unrivalled and unique; for the whole num- 
ber of the pictures is only thirty-two, and nearly every one of them 
is the chef d’ceuvre of the master—of such masters too as Raffaelle and 
Domenichino. 

Before admitting the visitor to take a closer view of these glories 
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of art, we will just give him a hint, if he be a stranger in Rome, not 
to put off entering the gallery till the latter part of the afternoon. 
The Vatican is opened at one o’clock precisely ; at three the Picture 
Gallery is shut, and visitors are turned out, because it communicates 
with the Pope’s private apartments, and is his favourite promenade 
after his early dinner. Indeed, for some little time before that hour 
no new faces are allowed to enter, although those who are already 
there are still permitted to linger till the clock strikes. The Picture 
Gallery, moreover, is not arrived at till you have passed through 
every other apartment which is thrown open to the public ; and ina 
palace, the rooms of which are calculated by one traveller at 12,000, 
by another at 10,000, while a more moderate tourist reduces thei to 
4000, the mere distance to be traversed is no trifle. Add to this that 
you have to pass the arabesque corridors of Raffaelle, the gallery of 
inscriptions relating to the primitive Christians and others, the busts, 
the statutes, the fragments, the ancient mosaic floors, the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, the Laocoon, and a thousand other temptations, each of which 
invites the stranger to tarry and admire it,—and we shall not be sup- 
posed to be offering a superfluous piece of advice when we admonish 
you to post yourself at the gates at one o’clock, and immediately that 
they are opened to rush forward without looking to the right or to 
the left, until you find yourself safe in the Picture Gallery. Other ob- 
jects you may examine at your leisure ; here you must make the best 
use of your time—and for want of adopting this plan, hundreds, nay 
thousands, leave Rome after a residence of several weeks, without 
having seen, or without having had any thing more than a hurried 
peep at, the Madonna di Foligno, and the Last Communion of St. 
Girolamo. 

With this short preface we shall proceed at once to the pictures, 
making successively upon each such remarks as they may naturally 
suggest. 

No. 1. Lombard School.—The Pieta of Andrea Mantegna of Padua, 
the reputed inventor of line engraving. The same honour, however, 
is claimed for Finiguerra, and the Germans deny that any Italian is 
entitled to it. 

This picture, which consists of half-lengths the size of life, repre- 
sents a Dead Christ, and Mary Magdalen in the act of anointing his 
wounds. In Italy, the subject of a Dead Christ, whether accompa- 
nied by the Virgin, or by any other Scripture characters, is always 
called a Pietd2. From a comparison with other better authenticated 
paintings in the same style, there seems to remain scarcely a doubt 
that it really is the work of the master to whom it is ascribed. This 
picture, which is known by the name of the Pietd di Mantegna, has 
considerable merit in the hard and dry manner of those times, and in 
the delicacy with which the'hair, particularly that of the Magdalen, 
is touched. 

No. 2. Roman School.—St. Gregory the Great, by Andrea Sacchi, 
who was born at Rome in the year 1599, and who was the most dis- 
tinguished disciple of Francesco Albani. 

The subject of this picture, of which there is a mosaic copy in St. 
Peter's, is a miracle said to have been performed by St. Gregory the 
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Great, while Pope. He had been offended by the indifference with 
which some foreign prince had received a purificator, or small towel 
used in the Roman Catholic service, which he had presented to him. 
The Pope, in consequence, invited him to be ge when he said 
mass, and asked him for the same cloth which he had given to him; 
and immediately touching it with a sharp-pointed iron, he made blood 
flow from it, to the astonishment of the prince and the bystanders! 
It is this precise moment which Sacchi has seized to paint the Pontiff 
and the incredulous prince ; expressing in the latter with great truth 
the effects of sudden surprise and embarrassment. A few guards are 
standing in the back-ground regarding the miracle with wonder, 
while a young deacon is receiving the holy drops in a vase. 

Others, on the contrary, assert that the subject of this picture is 
Gregory the Great persuading sceptical persons to pay veneration to 
brandei, that is, to those little pieces of cloth which it is the custom 
for faithful Papists to place upon the tombs of the martyrs, and after- 
wards to regard them as objects of worship. 

Whatever really may be the subject, without some explanation the 
picture wants dignity, and offers no loftier idea to the mind than that 
of a good-looking man displaying a bloody rag. Good drawing and 
strength of colouring form the chief merit of this picture, although 
it is not free from many of the defects of the age in which it was 
executed. It was reckoned one of the finest works in the Gallery 
at the time when it was removed to France. 

No. 3. Lombard School.—The Pieta of Michelangelo Amerigi, 
commonly called Caravaggio, because he was born at Caravaggio in 
the Milanese, in the year 1569. 

This picture consists of a group of six figures, and represents the 
burial of Christ in the rock by the Marys, Joseph of Arimathea, and 
Nicodemus. Whatever success Caravaggio had elsewhere attained 
in his theatrical style of painting, is here all surpassed in this picture. 
On beholding it, it is impossible not to exclaim with Annibal Caracci, 
that “this fellow grinds up flesh with his colours!” He was the first 
who really shook off the yoke of the Roman mannerists, and intro- 
duced a style which was entirely natural. He was a pupil of Gior- 
gione; but he was still not content to confine himself within the limits 
of a school of colouring which was more than sufficiently forcible in its 
style ; but running into excess, he also carried to excess the effects 
of his art. Rejecting entirely bright reds and brilliant blues, his 
wish was to represent objects with little light coming from above, 
deepening the shades and relieving his figures with dark and dusky 
grounds. This master is generally accused of incorrect drawing, of 
having copied simple nature without any selection, and of having 
avoided the difficulties of the art by covering them with shadows. 
But in this painting the figure of Christ is the most beautiful model 
that can be imagined, ‘The Marys are full of sentiment and character. 
Truth, expression, and, above all, effect, are every where predomi- 
nant. The confined and perpendicular light serves admirably to 
increase the tragic character of the scene, and forms a whole which 
will bear comparison with the most studied productions of the best 
masters. In the course of forty years Caravaggio painted a great 
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deal, and in a ferocious style, in accordance with his natural character, 
Milizia calls him a man “ detestable in painting as well as in man- 
ners ;” Poussin also exclaimed against him, saying that “ this fellow 
was come to destroy painting ;” but this picture is a great advocate 
in his favour; it is a prodigy of art, and is indeed his chef d’ceuvre. 
Before its journey to Paris, it belonged to the church of the Philip- 
pines in Rome, commonly called the New Church, At St. Peter’s 
there is a mosaic copy of this picture, which, however, is consider- 
ably darker than the original. 

No. 4. Roman School.—St. Romualdo, by Andrea Sacchi. 

This picture also was taken to Paris in 1797, till when it had be- 
longed to the church of St. Romualdo at Rome. It is not a very 
pleasing picture. It represents a vision which appeared in the open 
fields to the Saint, and the monks his companions. A ladder is seen, 
like that of Jacob, rising from earth to heaven, and many monks of 
his order are seen ascending to enjoy the glory of the blessed. The 
most ingenious part of this picture is the arrangement of a tree which 
subdues the monks, who are dressed all in white, and which gives an 
opportunity of making use of its shade in the necessity in which the 
artist stood of representing a number of figures all in the same dress, 
of the same colour, and nearly uniform in appearance. “I know 
not,” says Passeri, ‘how any one else would have contrived to ex- 
tricate himself with so much prudence. Whoever judiciously 
observes the taste of this picture, the excellence of its colouring, and 
the delicacy of its drawing, will not spare his praises, when he also 
finds it so remarkably perfect and highly finished.” In fact, this 
picture is reckoned one of the best in Rome, and the chef d’ceuvre of 
the master. After Raffaelle, he was the best colourist of the Roman 
school, and also one of the most distinguished draughtsmen. 

No. 5. Bologna School.—_'The Communion of St. Girolamo, by 
Domenico Zampieri, commonly called Domenichino. 

Among artists the contest is yet undetermined, whether this, or 
the Transfiguration by Raffaelle, be the best picture in the world. 
There are mosaic copies of both in St. Peter’s; but the copyists have 
scarcely done justice to the production of Domenichino. It is per- 
haps the only picture which could safely be confronted with those of 
Raffaelle. Every thing which it contains is pure, well arranged, 
noble, and expressive. As the Saint died at Bethlehem, the minis- 
tering priest, St. Efrem Sirus, is dressed as a Greek, and the deacon 
who carries the chalice as a Dalmatian. The kneeling sub-deacon 
holds in his hand the volume of the Gospel, and the painter has also 
introduced St. Paula prostrate, in the act of kissing the hand of the 
dying anchorite. There is besides the figure of an Arab, which 
while it serves to point out in some degree the place of action, at the 
same time gives variety by its difference of costume. The naked 
Saint, and particularly his head, is painted with inimitable care and 
delicacy. Whether we consider the richness and the dignity of the 
whole composition, the truth and the variety of the characters intro- 
duced, the correctness of the drawing, or the touching expression, it 
must be confessed that, in regard to this subject at least, Domenichino 
is not a little superior to Agostino Caracci. This picture, therefore, 
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is deservedly reckoned among the four best in Rome, and is certainly 
second to none, unless it be to the Transfiguration by Raffaelle. 
Zampieri painted this admirable work at the age of thirty-three, and 
all the payment which he received was sixty crowns, or about 122. 
16s. English. The profound Poussin used to say, that he knew but 
two men who could be called painters,—namely, Raffaelle and Dome- 
nichino. This excellent but unfortunate artist was born in Bologna 
in 1581, and died at Naples in 1641, where he was buried in the 
cathedral with but few demonstrations of respect to his merit. The 
picture, therefore, is now (1837) exactly 223 years old. It remained 
in the church of S. Girolamo della Carita, till it was sent to Paris, 

No. 6. French School_—The Martyrdom of St. Erasmus, by Ni- 
cholas Poussin; a representation of a new and cruel species of 
martyrdom suffered by St. Erasmus, bishop of Formio, because he 
refused to pollute himself by offering a heathen sacrifice on the altar 
of Hercules. The atmosphere of this picture is very strange; there 
is a glare of unearthly light about it, which is well suited to the 
horror of the subject. The victim is lying on his back, with his 
hands tied behind his head, while one executioner is drawing the 
bowels from his body, which has been opened, and another is winding 
them off by means of a wooden cylinder. The heathen priest in vain 
endeayours to turn the martyr from his purpose, and his countenance 
admirably expresses his Christian fortitude. This picture is with 
reason accounted one of the most excellent of Poussin’s works, as 
well for its exquisite composition, masterly drawing, forcible expres- 
sion, and judicious contrast of light and shade, as for its material 
grandeur; for it was the usual custom of Poussin to paint figures 
considerably less than life. The picture was originally the property 
of the Vatican till the year 1797, when it was carried to Paris. 
There is a mosaic copy of it in St. Peter’s executed by Cristofari. 

Nicholas Poussin, who was one of the most learned painters after 
Leonardo da Vinci, was born in Normandy in the year 1594, and 
died in 1665 at Rome, where Chateaubriand, while he was French 
ambassador at the papal court, erected in 1829 a cenotaph to his 
memory, in the church of St. Lorenzo in Lucina, where his remains 
had been buried. 

No. 7. French School.—The Martyrdom of St. Processus and St. 
Martinianus, by Pierre Valentin, of Colonniers in Brié. 

We have here the chef d’ccuvre of an artist who was snatched 
away by death in the flower of his age. It represents the Martyr- 
dom of St. Processus and St. Martinianus, who, according to the 
tradition, were sentinels at the prison of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
were converted by them to Christianity, and baptized. They appear 
here to be stretched out on a rack parallel to each other, so that the 
head of one touches the feet of his fellow-sufferer ; they are bound 
with ropes, and three executioners are about to torture them, one 
by beating them with a heavy piece of wood, another by applying 
burning coals to their bodies, and the third by brutally pulling at the 
wheel. The Preses, sitting on his judgment seat, signs with his 
hand to two guards to remove a compassionate female, who had 
come to attend the champions of Christianity ; which latter, painted 
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in the bold style of Caravaggio, are gazing at the angels who are 
descending from heaven to offer them the palms of martyrdom. 

Valentin was a great imitator of Caravaggio, but perhaps more 
majestic, and more correct in drawing. Although born in Brié close 
to Paris, by studying in Rome he caught all the method of the Italian 
school, and applied himself to the then triumphant style of Michel- 
angelo of Caravaggio. Young, and of great promise, death over- 
took him early indeed, but without being able to deprive him of a 
distinguished place among the painters of his age. His colouring 
was a inean between the violence of Caravaggio and the strength of 
Guercino. This picture, like that just mentioned, was removed from 
this gallery in 1797 to be taken to Paris. There is in St. Peter’s a 
mosaic copy executed by Cristofari. 

No. 8. Bologna School.—The Madonna with St. Thomas and St. 
Girolamo, by Guido Reni, who was born at Bologna in 1575, was 
a pupil of the Caracci, and was buried at Rome in 1642, in the 
church of St. Domenic, with great funeral honours, after having lain 
in state in the habit of a Capuchin. 

A mere general admirer of the arts would certainly say that this 
was an elegant, simple, and effective picture, but artists pronounce 
that it is by no means one of Guido’s best. The upper part repre- 
sents.the Virgin, with the infant Saviour sitting on her knees ; below 
are St. Thomas and St. Girolamo, larger than life and appearing to 
be inspired by the Incarnate Woid. As there is no great display of 
composition, it will be sufficient to observe that this is a choice work 
in Guido’s second manner; and it is evidently the production of that 
master from the purity of the drawing, the harmony of*the colouring, 
and the graceful flow of the pencil. It belonged to Pesaro before 
its journey to Paris in 1797. 

No. 9. Venetian School—A Doge of Venice, by Titian. Those 
who have visited Venice will have seen many paintings of similar 
subjects by the same master. It is a half-length, the size of life, 
representing one of the Heads of the Venetian Republic in his official 
dress. It is perhaps the portrait of Andrea Gritti, who was the great 
patron of Titian, and for whom this famous painter, called the Patri- 
arch of Colourists, executed a great many other pictures. It was 
formerly in the Aldrovandi palace in Bologna, from whence it was 
obtained by Leo XII. ; 

No. 10. Bologna School.—The Magdalen, by Giovanfrancesco 
Barbieri, commonly called Guercino, because guercio means one- 
eyed, or squint-eyed, and guercino is the term of endearment formed 
from it. The Bologna school has many elegant painters— Guercino 
is particularly so; and Guido, another master of the same school, is 
styled the painter of beauty, and of the Graces. 

In this picture the Magdalen is not represented, as in the famous 
work of Corregio, in all the attractions of beauty, but squalid and 
sorrowful, in the act of meditating upon the Passion of her Saviour, 
by the contemplation of the instruments of his death, which are pre- 
sented to her view by an angel. The sentiment of piety which 
shines through the pallid countenance of the Saint is really worthy 
of the pencil of Guercino. The picture was répaired and retouched 
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by Camuccini when it was removed from the Pope’s summer palace 
on Monte Cavallo to grace the Gallery of the Vatican. It originally 
belonged to the suppressed church delle Convertite in the Corso, for 
which it was painted by Guercino. 

No. 11. Bologna School.—The Incredulity of St. Thomas, by Guer- 
cino. If we are to believe the biographers of Guercino, he has painted 
this same subject a hundred and six different times. The point of 
time here chosen is when the Saviour shows his wounds to St. Thomas 
in order to assure him of his resurrection. With the truest and most 
natural, expression of curiosity, the Apostle is reaching out his hand 
to the side of Jesus, who gives his disciple a free opportunity of ex- 
amining at his ease the marks of the lance, and of the nails, and 
whatever else his obstinate doubt requires. This picture is executed 
in his second and bests manner, after he had abandoned the terrible 
style of Caravaggio, and before he had adopted the delicate and 
harmonious method of Guido. It belonged to the old Gallery of 
the Vatican till it was taken to Fiance in 1797. 

No. 12. Bologna School.—The Crucifixion of St. Peter, by Guido. 

Here we have really and entirely the first manner of Guido, when 
he painted in the forcible style of Caravaggio. Two executioners 
are intently occupied about the martyrdom of the Apostle. One of 
them supports his body and fastens it to the cross, which is fixed in 
the ground with its top downwards; another, by means of a rope, is 
raising him by the feet; and a third is preparing to fix the nails. It 
is said that the Saint, from motives of humility, begged as a favour 
that he might be put to death in a different position from his Divine 
Master: although such a death would be less painful and more 
speedy, on account of the accumulation of blood in the head. The 
whole figure of the Saint, particularly the head, is so masterly 
that nothing better can be desired. The character of the exe- 
cutioners and their different attitudes are as admirable for gran- 
deur of composition as for vigour of colouring and correctness 
of drawing. This subject had at first been destined for Cara- 
vaggio by Cardinal Scipio Borghese, nephew of Paul V. But 
the Chevalier d’Arphino, a most bitter enemy of that painter, 
succeeded in obtaining it for Guido; at the same time secretly advis- 
ing him to avoid criticism by adopting in some measure the style of 
Caravaggio, which was then triumphant. When the picture was 
finished, it was pronounced to be as good as if it had been executed 
by Caravaggio himself; artists in our day say better. From his 
success in this work, Guido obtained the order to paint in fresco his 
celebrated Aurora in the Rospigliosi palace. This celebrated picture 
also belonged to the present Gallery at the time when it was trans- 
ported to Paris together with several others before mentioned, 

No. 13. Roman School.—The Coronation of the Virgin, by Pin- 
turicchio. 

It is generally believed that this picture is one of the many which 
Pietro Perugino painted for the Church della Fratta at Perugia, 
because it is suspected of haying been executed in his youth, before 
he went to study at Florence. But on account of a certain crudeness 
in the colouring, and the little grace displayed in the attitudes of the 
figures, it has been more frequently attributed to one of his scholars, 
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and perhaps to Pinturicchio, on account of the lights having been 
executed upon elevated aud gilded grounds, according to his style. 
The subject is the Assumption of the Virgin in Heaven, and her Co- 
ronation by the Saviour; the lower part of the picture contains St. 
Francis kneeling, with the Apostles, two Bishops, and various Saints. 

No. 14. Roman School.—The Resurrection of our Lord, by Pie- 
tro Vannucci, commonly called Perugino. He died in 1524, four 
years after his pupil Raffaelle. 

Beneath the meagreness of style which was common to the 
painters of that epoch, it is easy to observe in this as well as in other 
works of the same master, the great and compensating merit which 
he had in the grace of his heads, the elegance of motion and the 
smoothness of colouring. This picture is still more valuable and in- 
teresting because Raffaelle himself has painted in it the,portrait of his 
master Perugino, in the character of a soldier seized with fear; and 
Perugino has introduced his pupil Raffaelle as a soldier sleeping with 
his head resting on his knee. In many pictures painters have intro- 
duced their own portraits, but in this two friends have mutually 
painted each other. It originally belonged to the church of St. Fran- 
cis at Peruvia. In 1797 it was sent to Paris. 

No. 15. Roman School.—The Transfiguration, by Raffaelle : the 
finest picture in the world, if artists and professed connoisseurs know 
any thing about the matter. They say that this grand painting on 
wood is the most valuable, because the last and most admirable oil 
painting by the “divine” Raffaelle. Although unfinished, it was the 
only one which obtained the honour of being carried publicly through 
the streets of Rome, close to his funeral bier. But however we may 
be dazzled by its reputation and the praises bestowed upon it by ad- 
mirers, it still exhibits peculiarities which we may humbly be per- 
mitted to call great faults, even though they are protected by num- 
berless modern examples and ancient authorities. From its title, 
“The Transfiguration,” one would suppose that it contained but one 
subject ; whereas it contains ¢7vo0, namely, The Transfiguration, and 
the attempt of the Disciples of our Lord to cast out an unclean spirit 
from a possessed child,—two events which certainly took place at a 
considerable distance from each other, and which need not have hap- 
pened on the same day. (See St. Luke’s Gospel, Chap. ix.) How- 
ever, many of the old masters are fond of representing in the same 
picture two or even three synchronous events, or of crowding together 
two or three actions which took place separately, or of repeating the 
same personages in the same picture engaged in two or three dif- 
ferent ways. For instance, in Cardinal Fesche’s collection in the Fal- 
conieri palace, there is a picture of St. John in the wilderness: in 
the foreground he is baptizing a number of converts, and in the back- 

round, like a ghost of imself, he is preaching to a numerous group. 
‘he sculptures on the ancient Roman sarcophagi, or urne sepolcrale,* 
as the Italian antiquaries call them, exhibit the same jumble of time 
and action, and may have suggested the idea to those artists who had 
the opportunity of studying them. The bas reliefs which ornament 








* In the Catalogue of the Museum of the Capitol, urna is always used to express 
the stone or marble coffin which we calla sarcophagus. In English, urn and vase are 
nearly synonymous. In Latin urna means both a vase and a stone coffin. 
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their sides, generally tell some historical or mythological tale, and 
repeat the principal personages of it three or four different times. 

The painting called “ The Transfiguration” contains then, two 
subjects ; namely, the one which it really professes to represent, that 
is the Transfiguration of our Lord on Mount Tabor, in the presence 
of the three disciples, Peter, James, and John, and also the child 
brought by his father to the foot of the same mountain where the 
other disciples were waiting, and who was cured by Jesus Christ 
himself the day after his Transfiguration. The first, which occupies 
the upper part of the picture, is intended to signify the declaration 
which God the Father wishes to make of the divinity and the mission 
of his Son. The other, which occupies the lower part, displays the 
power of Christ over the infernal spirits, which he had already com- 
municated to his disciples. The point of time represented in the 
first scene of the subject is the instant immediately after the voice had 
issued from the cloud, saying, “ This is my beloved Son, hear ye 
Him :” at which voice the apostles fell prostrate on the earth; and the 
two prophets Moses and Elias, as if even they were overcome, are no 
longer talking with Christ, but are turned in an attitude of adoration 
towards the Saviour, who still appears entirely surrounded with glory. 
Here we cannot but admire the poetical and judicious manner in 
which Raffaelle has arranged the figures in this work, and that sur- 
prising invention of representing Jesus and the two prophets sus- 
pended in the air. The one, as the Son of God, and the others, as 
beings superior to other mortals: the latter raised but a small dis- 
tance from the earth, and the former, as greater in majesty, so higher 
in elevation, with His arms raised in the act of rendering thanks to 
the Eternal Father for this new declaration in His favour. And in 
order to avoid a certain monotony of action, which would have re- 
sulted from representing the three apostles all prostrate on the earth, 
according to the words of Scripture, Raflaelle, with the greatest judg- 
ment has painted them in attitudes of wonder and surprise (as is 
apparent also from the expression of their countenances), and has as- 
signed to each one his proper position—St. Peter, a little in profile, 
and in the centre, as the chief of the apostles; St. John, more 
brought forward, as the beloved disciple of Christ ; and St. James 
behind St. Peter, humble and devout, and thrown into deeper’shade. 
The two figures on the upper part of the mountain, kneeling under 
some trees in the act of contemplating the vision, represent St. Lo- 
renzo and St. Julian, whom the painter was obliged to introduce in 
obedience to Cardinal Giulio de Medici, who was then Pope under 
the title of Clement VII., and who had given the order for the pic- 
ture. The Pontiff desired the introduction of saints who bore the 
same name with his father Julian de Medici, and with his uncle Lo- 
renzo surnamed the Magnificent, under whose guardianship he had 
been educated. 

But painting, however good, will not excuse this anachronism, and 
so it is better to let the eye glance at once at the lower part of the 
picture, which represents the possessed child brought by his father to 
the disciples of Christ, to be cured by them. ‘The time which Raffaelle 
has selected for this second scene is exactly the moment when the 
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unhappy sufferer is seized with his most violent paroxysms, which 
appear to cause oo consternation among the disciples and to ren- 
der them doubtful of their power; on which account they were after- 
wards reproved by the Redeemer. The figure sitting in front of 
the picture, holding a book, is St. Andrew, who is raising his open 
hand, and seems to have his mind totally occupied and astonished. 
The nearest disciple, who is directly above him, seems to say, “ We 
doubt our own powers ; our Master is on the summit of the mountain; 
when He descends, He will cure him:” and he is pointing upwards, 
with his hand to express this. The third disciple, who also has his 
hand raised, appears to express the same as the other two who are 
standing above him, and who display equal signs of consternation and 
want of power; a similar expression is evident in the different atti- 
tudes of the other disciples. The spectators, together with the father 
of the possessed child, are making the most fervent prayers, and 
seem not to understand the weakness of those who have already 
worked so many miracles. — a. 

It is said that the young woman kneeling alone in the centre is the 
portrait of Raffaelle’s mistress the Fornarina, whose likeness he has in- 
troduced into almost’all his works, but never in a more beautiful man- 
ner than here. Raffaelle was overtaken by death before he could finish 
the lower part of this splendid painting. The possessed child, the father 
and sister, who are pointing him out to the apostles, were finished by 
Giulio Romano, the first and most successful of his scholars. Raffaelle 
died in 1520, at the age of thirty-seven on Good Friday, which 
was also his birth-day, and this picture was displayed to the public in 
the Pantheon at the same time with his body. It is related that there 
was scarcely a common mechanic who did not shed tears at the spec- 
tacle. The famous painter Mengs gives it as his opinion that this 
work of Raffaelle contains more beauty than all his other productions. 
The expression is more noble and delicate, the light and shade are 
better managed, the distances are more clearly marked, the touch is 
finer, there is more variety in the draperies, more beauty in the heads, 
more dignity in the style. With such merits it is generally esteemed 
as the first picture in the world. It belonged to the church of San 
Pietro in Montorio ti!l it was sent to France in 1797. There isa 
very fine mosaic copy of it in St. Peter’s, but it is more diffuse and 
less compressed than the original, and does not altogether give the 
same effect. 

No. 16. Roman and Florentine School—The Adoration of the 
Wise Men, by Perugino, Raffaelle, and Pinturicchio. 

No work in which Raffaelle merely assisted could have more grace 
than this painting ; and although it composition must be attributed 
to Perugino, still as far as regards the execution, the most beautiful 
parts, that is those which breathe the greatest race and softness, may 
assuredly be adjudged to Raffaelle. On the other hand, it appears 
that the figures, which are in an inferior style, and display less ele- 


gance, are the work of Pinturicchio. Connoisseurs may attempt to 
assign to each artist the exact portion which he has executed, but, 
after all, such an appropriation must remain very uncertain. 
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No. 17. Roman School.—The Coronation of the Virgin Mary, 
painted by Raffaelle in his youth. ay 

The graceful style adopted by Raffaelle while still young is particu- 
larly striking in this picture, which is full of delicacy and elegance in 
every one of its parts. The Virgin, crowned by her Son, is sitting in 
the serene heavens, surrounded by angels, who are playing various 
musical instruments. Beneath are drawn the Apostles ; some in the 
act of examining the sepulchre which had contained her remains, and 
which now, according to the Roman Catholic tradition, is filled with 
flowers, and some raising their countenances to contemplate the gory 
above. Crispolti says that one of these figures is the portrait of Raf- 
faelle at the age of nineteen. Perhaps it may be the first figure on 
the left hand side. It was formerly in the church of the Bene- 
dictines at Perugia. In 1797 it was taken to Paris, where it was in- 
geniously transferred to canvass from the pannel on which it had been 
originally painted. 

No. 18. The Madonna of Monte Luce ; or the Coronation of the 
Virgin by Giulio Romano and Fattore. 

This beautiful painting, the subject of which is the Assumption of 
the Virgin and her Coronation by the Saviour, belongs entirely to 
Raffaelle, as far as the“invention and drawing are concerned, but was 
executed partly by Giulio Romano and partly by Francesco Penni, 
another of his pupils surnamed J/ Fattore because he transacted all 
Raffaelle’s business. It was divided into two parts at their desire, in 
order that they might both work at the same time, and not as some 
say, that it might be carried with greater ease from Rome to Peru- 
gia. ‘The upper part of the painting is attributed to Fattore, al- 
though some assert that they can recognise in it the strength and ele- 
gance of Raffaelle, so exquisitely coloured are the figures of the Vir- 
gin and the Saviour, and so noble are the angels around them, who 
are scattering flowers from the sky. This first portion may be af- 
firmed to be finished to perfection; but in the lower part, which is 
the work of Giulio Romano, where the apostles are grouped around 
the tomb, which is filled with full-blown roses up to its very top, the 
admirable variety of character and the harmony of so many and such 
different figures, only make us the more desirous of softer and more 
flowing outlines for the heads and the folds of the drapery. Hence 
it seems probable that the lower part of the painting was left unfi- 
nished by the artist, we would not dare to say from any want of skill, 
but in consequence of some accidental circumstance. This most 
beautiful painting adorned the High Altar of the church of Santa 
Maria di Monte Luce near Perugia, till it was sent to Paris in 1797. 

No. 19. Lombard School.—Christ seated on the Rainbow, by Cor- 
regio. After long controversies among the most celebrated acade- 
mies of Italy whether this painting were a copy executed by Caracci, 
or an original work of Antonio Allegri commonly called Corregio 
from the place of his birth, the academy of St. Luke observing in the 
arm of the Saviour certain corrections which would scarcely be found 
in a copy by a first-rate artist, declared for its originality ; givin 
greater weight to historical testimony than to pictorial merit, which 
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is here perhaps not so great as in some of the last works of the same 
master. The picture is a recent acquisition to Rome, and comes 
from the Marescalchi gallery at Bologna. 

No. 20. Venetian School._—St. Sebastian, by Titian. 

This large altar-piece, painted by Titian for the church of S, 
Nicoletto in Venice, represents the Virgin and the Infant Saviour 
aloft among the clouds surrounded by angels, and beneath, various 
saints, according to the mode which was in fashion for such repre- 
sentations in the sixteenth century. It was procured from Venice by 
Clement XIV., at the advice of the celebrated artists Volpato and 
Hamilton, and placed in the Quirinal Palace, from whence it was 
removed to this gallery by Pius VII. for the benefit of young paint- 
ers. Evenif there were not in the centre the inscription 7itianus 


Ffaciebat, still no one could have any doubt about the artist. [t must 


be confessed, however, that this picture is the acme of anachronism 
and unmeaningness. Without the least attempt at grouping or con- 
trast of movement, we have St. Sebastian naked, with the arrows 
sticking in his body, St. Francis with the cross, St. Antony of Padua 
with his lily, St. Peter, St. Ambrose, and St. Catherine. In similar 
compositions Titian usually disposes the figures of the saints after the 
manner of the antique bas-reliefs, entirely avoiding all action and 
movement, which he reserved for his battles, wes, Bowe scenes, 
and other subjects which necessarily require them. The figure of 
St. Sebastian well displays his peculiar manner of treating the naked 
figure, avoiding masses of violent shade and all strong jelous, which 
assist the relief but spoil the delicacy of the flesh. His method of 
colouring admits of nothing harsh, but is always soft and harmonious; 
he always worked with but few colours on his pallet, but he was well 
acquainted with the use of their different shades and the favourable 
moments for their opposition. By following nature more than any 
other painter had ever done, he carried his peculiar merits to the 
highest possible point, and on this account was surnamed the Patri- 
arch of Colourists. Vasari lauds him extremely for his expression, 
but this is certainly not the performance in which to look for it; it 
much better exemplifies the opinions given by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Zannetti. The former says that although the style of Titian is 
not so chaste as that of some others of the Italian schools, still he is 
always accompanied by a certain sort of senatorial dignity. The 
latter observes, that the women and infants of Titian are always 
noble and correct, his men majestic and magisterial. This remark- 
able painter, who ranks with Raffaelle, Michelangelo, Corregio, and 
Leonardo da Vinci, lived ninety-nine years, and then died of the 
plague. He is the best landscape painter among the historical masters, 
and the finest draughtsman among the colourists. 

No. 21. Roman School.—St. Michelina, by Baroccio. 

This female pilgrim praying upon Mount Calvary in the most 
tranquil attitude of contemplation, certainly forms one of the most 
interesting works of Baroccio; and the celebrated painter Simon 
Canterini pronounced it to be the chef @a@uvre of the master, from 
the beauty of the blooming countenance, the boldness of light and 
shade, the expression, and other tokens of a first-rate artist, who had 
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evidently improved himself by'the study of Raffaelle and Corregio. 

In 1797 4 was taken to Paris from the church of St. Francis at 
esaro. 

, No. 22. Venetian School.—St. Helena, by Paolo Cagliari, com- 

monly called Paul Veronese, because he was born at Verona. 

St. Helena was the mother of Constantine the Great, and diseo- 
vered the so called true cross, which symbol her son afterwards 
selected for his standard, She is dressed in a rich imperial mantle, 
with a diadem on her head, and sits sleeping with her cheek resting 
on her left arm. In front, and a little on one side, an angel is sup- 

rting the cross, and leaves an uninterrupted view of a figure so 
beautiful, that, though single, it is sufficient to fill the picture with a 
magnificence really wonderful. This is a remarkable work of Paul 
Veronese, who was so great a favourite with Guido, that he said, if 
it were in his power he would choose to be not Guido, but Paul. It 
is not a picture of composition, for its whole merit rests upon a single 
figure of great richness, imagination, and originality. Rubens alone 
appears to have possessed a genius capable of rivalling Paul Veronese. 
This picture belonged to the gallery of the Sacchetti family, from 
whom it was obtained by Benedict XIV. 

No. 23. Roman School.—The Mysteries, by Raffaelle. 

Though this picture offers nothing very remarkable to an ordinary 
observer, it was thought worthy of being sent to Paris in 1797. It 
formerly belonged to the steps of the altar of the church of the Bene- 
dictines at Perugia, and represents in three compartments the An- 
nunciation of the Virgin, the Adoration of the Magi, and the Presen- 
tation at the Temple. 

No, 24. Ferrara School__ The Holy Family, by Benvenuto Tisi, 
commonly called Garofalo. 

A small picture on wood representing the Virgin and Child, St. 
Joseph, and St.Catherine. If Garofalo was more striking in his larger 
works, still this little painting, although retouched in some parts, is 
sufficient to show that he was cotemporary with Raffaelle, and that he 
caught something of his drawing, his touch, and his expression. The 
little Garofalo, i. e. Carnation, is a surname given to him, because he 
generally put a violet or a carnation into his pictures as a distinctive 
mark. The writer of this article looked hard for the garofalo in this 
picture, but is obliged to confess that he could not find it. 

No. 25. Roman School.—Three Saints, by Pietro Perugino. 

Another performance which most persons would pass by unheeded, 
but which was sent to Paris in 1797. It represents half-length por- 
traits of St. Benedict, St. Placidus, and St. Flavia his sister. 

No. 26. Roman School_—The Madonna di Foligno, by Raffaelle. 

Artists may talk about the Transfiguration or the Communion of 
St. Girolamo, they are both very fine creations of the pencil, and too 
much cannot be said in their praise ; but bring five persons who are 
merely educated gentlemen to view the pictures, and at least four 
of them will prefer the beauty, the elegance, and the ideality of the 
Madonna di Foligno to the more artificial and technical attractions 
of the others. It is, however, allowed at all hands that among the 
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conspicuous place. Raffaelle himself in his whole life never perfected 
a more beautiful production. The Virgin is seated-upon a mass of 
clouds, holding in her arms the Saviour, who is represented as a most 
enchanting infant. She is dressed in an azure mantle, which seems ad- 
mirably to bring out the figure from the bright ground of a gilt cir- 
cle. Below, on the right hand, appears the person who ordered the 
picture—Sigismund de Comitibus, confidential secretary to Julius II., 
dressed in a cape. He is kneeling in adoration of the Virgin, under 
the protection of St. Girolamo, who has placed his hand upon his head, 
and recommends him to the favour of the Madonna. On the opposite 
side are St. John the Baptist, and St. Francis kneeling with a cross 
in his hand. In front isa cherub, the most beautiful imaginable, who 
is holding with both hands a tablet intended without doubt to contain 
either the name of the artist or that of the patron who was at the ex- 
pense of the picture. 

In the back ground is painted the city of Foligno, over which a 
thunderbolt is falling, and this circumstance might perhaps have given 
occasion to a votive painting. It was originally painted on wood, 
but on account of some injuries it had received it was at Paris trans- 
ferred to canvass, and an arm of St. John was retouched, as may 
easily be seen. The figures of the saints are treated in a masterly 
manner, but Sigismund may be said to be life itself, rather than to be 
taken from the life; for nature and colouring, his head will not yield 
to the best specimen of Titian. But it is the group of the Madonna 
and Child which particularly enchants the eye. Raffaelle, who had 
already vanquished other artists, here surpasses himself, and it is a 
pity that some first-rate picture of the Greeks is not left to us, in order 
to make the comparison between the two. This picture belonged to 
the convent della Contesse at Foligno, till it was sent to France in 
1797. 

No. 27. Roman School.—The Theological Virtues, by Raffaelle. A 
little picture in three compartments, which represents Faith, Hope, 
and Charity under the form of three little boys. It is merely a 
sketch, but it has travelled from Perugia to Paris, and from thence 
back to Rome. 

No. 28. Flemish School.—A Landscape, by Paul Potter. 

Four Cows, and a Peasant Girl milking one of them, form the sub- 
ject of this well-preserved little picture. But however admirable may 
be the effects of its landscape or the truth of its animals, it seems out 
of place here. It only serves to destroy the unity of the collection ; 
and after having been filled with the inspiration of Raffaelle and Do- 
menichino, the eye turns but faintly and carelessly upon four cows and 
a milkmaid in a meadow. It is to be hoped that some future Pope 
will withdraw it into his private apartments, which it would adorn ; 
here it is lost, like a star among suns. 

No. 29. Roman School.—The Madonna with Four Saints, by Pietro 
Perugino. 

The four saints are St. Lorenzo the Deacon, St. Louis, St. Erco- 
lano Bishop of Perugia, and St. Costanzo. This picture was sent to 
Paris in 1797. 

No. 30. Florentine School.—The Acts of St. Nicolo di Bari, by 
Beato Angelico of Fiesole. 
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These two little pictures are inclosed in one frame. The first con- 
tains several subjects. In the first place it represents the birth of the 
saint. The holy infant the moment after his birth miraculously 
stands upright in the vessel in which he is washed, and with his 
hands folded together is offering his thanksgiving to the Almighty, 
who had heard the prayers of his hitherto barren parents, and had 
sent him into the world. It also represents how the young saint on 
three different nights threw bags of money through a window into 
the house of a certain soldier who despaired of being able to settle 
his three daughters in marriage from want of a portion to give them; 
which said young ladies are seen asleep all in one bed, whilst their 
father stands watching in disguise to surprise the unknown benefac- 
tor. There is besides his vocation to the bishopric, which he heard in 
asermon. In this compartment we see St. Nicolo sojourning in 
Mirra. He was there informed by a preacher, the bishop of that 
city, that be should be his successor ; for he had seen a vision in 
which God commanded him to elect as the next bishop the person 
who should come into the church very early in the morning on the 
day after the death of the former bishop, and who should bear the 
name of Nicolo. 

The second division displays how St. Nicolo, while still living, 
saved his people of Mirra from a horrible famine by having miracu- 
lously provided a quantity of grain; how he harassed an imperial 
agent who was come to collect a heavy tribute ; how, after his death, 
he saved a ship’s company from shipwreck, by appearing in all his 
glory with a lighted taper in his hand, as a symbol of his inextin- 
guishable love. 

The manner of these two little paintings very much resembles that 
of Giotto, both in the position of the figures and the folds of the dra- 
pery ; but they still are full of that grace and elegance which this 
painter used to introduce into the countenances of his saints and an- 

els, and which have gained for him the surnames of J/ Beato, “ the 
made. and the Guido of his time. As his first occupation was that 
of illuminating manuscripts, he always retained that attention to the 
smallest details which is peculiar to miniature painters. 

These twolittle cabinet pictures were judged —s of being taken 
to Paris in 1797. They are very old, sal like the productions of many 
other early painters, are ridiculously curious. The —_ of the saint 
peeping out from the clouds with a lighted candle in his hand is par- 
ticularly ludicrous. However, it falls very far short of many things 
that are to be found elsewhere. In the Museum at Brussels there is 
a picture of the Ascension, in which the legs of Jesus Christ are just 
cut off by the frame of the painting, and which gives the idea of a 
person tumbling through the joists of an unfinished floor rather than of 
any thing else. In the same collection is the Creation of Eve, in which 
the Deity, dressed in a mitre and full pontificals, with two angels as 
train bearers, is modelling Eve while she is half extricated from 
Adam’s side. And there is the Murder of the Innocents, said to be 
by Breughel, where Herod’s soldiers, in an antique Flemish dress, are 
armed with match-lock guns! The scene represents a Dutch-look- 
ing village in the depth of winter, and the innocents, girls as well as 
boys, are lying murdered on the snow. 
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It is difficult to say what can have been the cause of such misrepre- 
sentations. It cannot have been wantonness or profaneness, for we 
do not find that such paintings were disapproved of by the clergy of 
those times. That the early artists had some authority for even 
greater absurdities than they have committed, will appear from the 
following extracts. 

In “ Barachoth,” a Talmud treatise, it is said that ‘“‘ God formed 
Adam with a double visage : he made him with two faces, one before 
and one behind, and cut him in two parts—and out of one part he 
made Eve.” 

‘‘ Adam,” it is said, in another treatise, ‘‘ when created, reached 
from earth to the firmament of heaven; but that after he had sinned, 
God laid his hands upon him, and reduced him to a less size.” 

Adam reached in length so far, that “ an hundred years would be 
spent in travelling from one end to the other.” 

These latter subjects, however, would be rather difficult to paint. 

No. 31. Roman School_—The Annunciation, by Baroccio. 

This painting is always considered as the best work of Baroccio, 
both for finish, for elegance, and for composition. The artist him- 
self was so satisfied with his production, that he made an engraving 
of it, which succeeded admirably. Till 1797 it belonged to the Ba- 
silica of Loretto, and when it was removed to Paris a mosaic copy 
was substituted in its place. 

No. 32. Florentine School.—Pope Sistus 1V., by Melozzo da Forli. 

This large fresco painting, which used to ornament one of the walls 
of the old Vatican library, by the order of Leo XII. was taken off 
the wall on which it had been painted, and transferred to canvass as 
we see it at present. Besides the interest attached to so curious an 
operation, the fresco has great merits of its own, which consist in the 
admirable exactness of the portraits, and the truth and harmony which 
appear in every part. A minute description of the composition would 
by no means amuse a general reader, as the interest attached to it is 
entirely local; but for those who desire to know every particular, 
there isan erudite dissertation on this celebrated painting by the 
Marchese Melchiorri, whose antiquarian productions are well known 
in Rome. 

Melozzo da Forli, the title of this painter, is, as usual, merely a nick- 
name, his real name being Degli Ambrogi. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 


Part tue First. CuHarcrorr. 


Cuapter [, 


Ir was noon, as the door of a sleeping chamber at Long’s was 
held open by a valet, who bowed low as a young man of ultra- 
fashionable appearance, in a robe-de-chambre of rich brocade, and 
slippers of the same material, passed out, and descended the stairs, 
At the entrance of a drawing-room stood John Long, who, at the 

riod to which this tale belongs, acted as steward of the household 
in the well-known Bond-street hotel, and an individual, whose cos- 
tume bore the slightest possible tinge of his profession, that of a 
stud-groom. ‘‘ John,” said he of the silken dressing-gown, speaking 
as he entered the apartment, “‘ send me some breakfast, a few kidneys 
devil’d, and a tankard of iced porter ; and, Edwards,” turning to his 
recherché master-of-the-horse, “I shall want the team at one for 
Epsom: they dislocated my arms on Sunday in the park, and this is 
Derby day; so, unless you can put them together that there may be 
some chance of holding them, they'll have me off the box before I 
get them to Vauxhall-bridge. ‘Try the grey horse near-side leader, 
and throat-latch him: and that d d Crockford, put him off-side- 
wheel, and run him at the lower bar; we'll see what that will do for 
them.” With a bend of acquiescence, characteristic of the well-bred 
domestic of May Fair, the person thus addressed closed the door, 
and departed to perform his bidding. 

Aladdin’s lamp would be a useless encumbrance to the tenant of 
a West-end hotel: it is but to proclaim your present need, nay, in 
most instances but to look it, and straightway is your desire ac- 
complished, be it what it may, often too when the prospect of a 
corresponding consideration is more than apocryphal. An or-molu 
time-piece, which occupied a marble slab placed between the win- 
dows, pointed five minutes to one, and half the letters and billets, 
among which the terrier was gamboling upon the fauteuil, were 
unopened, as a plain chocolate-coloured barouche, with the blinds 
closed, drew up at the Clifford-street entrance. The equipage was 
without ornament of any kind, either upon the carriage or its ap- 
pointments: while the team of four blood-horses, each of faultless 
symmetry, and in condition “fine as a star,” combined to produce 
that unostentatious, graceful, exquisitely finished tout-ensemble, which 
has ever constituted the English amateur drag, “of itself its own 
parallel.” Two groom-boys in Oxford-grey frocks, leathers, and 
boots, stood at the leaders’ heads: others in various liveries were 
busied diffusing acres of broad-cloth over the box and front seats, 
under the direction of their masters, who, with cigars a-light, and 
apparelled for travel, stood around, giving the last touch to the 
sporting ¢ableau. While these preparations were in progress beneath, 
the sashes of a French window were thrown open, and with robe of 
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brocade replaced by an ample driving-coat, the charioteer appeared, 
Here for a moment we must digress, to make you acquainted with 
the companions of his drive. 

That slight, boyish figure, “ bearded like the pard,” wears his 
moustaches in virtue of a commission in the Blues: with an open 
hand and a warm heart the young Irish peer entered upon life. 
There is a Scottish saying, “hawks do not pike out hawks’ een,” an 
axiom which his career was destined to prove does not apply to those 
of the land of the Shamrock. 

That tall, extra-superfine personage, whose open surtout displays 
a drab body-coat beneath, fitting his anatomy like an eel-skin, that 
is the quint-essential Lancer, whose boast it was in taperness of waist, 
breadth of shoulder, and irresistibility of smile, to exceed all his 
majesty’s bad bargains. Poor B.! thou art departed from among 
us: we could have better spared a better man. 

The third and last of our party is , but should you happen 
to be in town when this page meets your notice, or at any future 
time while he is in the flesh, choose the hour of 3 p. m., and, secure 
as of turbot at Groves’s or mutton at Giblett’s, art thou of R in 
Bond-street. He is what is generally pronounced plain of feature, 
and of a very excellent conceit in costume; scrupulously vigilant of 
neckcloth, and never lacking a substantial cane attached to his wrist. 
To sum up his exterior pretension in his own words, it is * not hand- 
some, but eminently correct.” 

“Chalcroft,” said he of the moustaches, withdrawing his cigar, 
elevating his face towards the open casement, and speaking with a 
most unequivocal richness of delivery, “ who's the box for? N 
don’t go with us; in fact, he went an hour ago, and bade me offer 
polite regrets and all tha tsort of thing: when a lady ’s in the case 
you know all other—” 

“Oh!” interrupted the person to whom he addressed himself, 
“I’m not sorry N—’s better engaged; jump up yourself, tirst come 
first served. I want to be steady to-day, and that’s a word not found 
in N—’s vocabulary : so ex route,” he exclaimed, having descended, 
and casting the eye of a workman over pole-chains, bearing-reins, 
and couplings, while the others of the party took their seats. 

Comely as the line of beauty are the sweeps with which the mas- 
ter’s hand accomplished the angles by which Albemarle-street is 
gained, and many a professional eye is rivetted as the artist points 
his leaders into Piccadilly. Right merrily sped on their pilgrimage 
of pleasure our light-hearted gallants, through lines of villages, where 
every open casement displayed its fair and smiling occupant. In 
fifty-five minutes Ewell corner is doubled, and in five more Epsom 
in all her saturnalian pomp and revelry is before them. It wasa 
gala day, that Derby of 1828 when the forlorn hope of the southern 
turf was so gallantly carried by Cadland and James Robinson: still 
the record accords not with our present purpose ; it may be that our 
muse is diffident in Olympics. In 1833 “The Quarterly” donn’d the 
cap and jacket for a spree, and really showed with tolerable success 
up to Tottenham corner, where its Pegasus sprained a wing, the 
run-in with the apisode of the gipsy partaking more of the Sapphic 
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than the Pindaric. We take warning from this DANGEROUS experi- 

ment. 

The day passed, and once again an eight o’clock dinner assembled 
the morning party. The repast was upon the principle of all such 
at the fashionable taverns in the west, that is to say, in the affair of 
the esculents, supportable, and where the price of the wine is in- 
tended to represent the quality. 

The maddened strain of Pasta’s Medea, and the tender melody of 
Caradori’s Creusa had died away, as humming that gentlest of all 
gentle airs “Ah si caro,” Chalcroft ascended from the pit in the interval 
between opera and ballet. An arm passed through his, and a voice 
which announced the young warrior of the Blues enquired, ‘ Have 

ou any engagement for the rest of the evening? if not, come and I 
will introduce you to that, for which the Sybarite might languish.” 
In a box upon the second tier, whose occupants were two ——— 
appointed women, the presentation was effected. Masaniello, all 
light, grace, and fascination terminated,—a carriage, whose studied 
simplicity was the consequence of a more lavish expense than the 
most gorgeous decoration, stood in readiness at the Waterloo-place- 
end of Charles-street; the parti quarré entered, and at the word 
“ Chesterfield-street” glanced on their meteor way. 

The house at which it drew up was small, but recherché almost to 
a fault; the balconies rivalled in beauty of foliage the Italian grove, 
and the apartment into which they entered, seemed, in the flowery 
fragrance of its atmosphere, as though newly spread for the feast of 
roses. It was lighted by two small silver lamps placed upon a table, 
on which were fruits, ices, wines, and their accompaniments, a most 
unpretending meal, but as faultless in its fashioning as the magic 
suppers of the Trianon. 

So subdued was the lighting of the chamber, that not for some 
moments was the discovery made that it was already occupied. 
Almost hidden in the recess of an easy chair reclined the form of a 
female, enveloped in the folds of an ample Cachmere. She had been 
reading ; the book with which she had been occupied lay upon her 
lap. The attitude was one of exceeding grace, but not such as the 
eye loves to rest upon; it needed no second glance to feel that the 
posture was not that which meditation assumes when its visions are 
of peace. 

“Truant,” exclaimed the dame, whose manner indicated the hostess 
of the mansion, “ we waited for you till nine, and then went in de- 
spair, but this zs kind ; how long have you been here?” 

“I can hardly tell you,” was the reply ina gentle accent, “ the 
evening was so lovely that I walked in the park till my servant 
reminded me of the hour. It was then too late to go to you, so I pro- 
longed my solitary pilgrimage, and now I am going; I am not quite 
strong enough yet to encounter late hours, you will lend me your 
carriage.” She rose from her seat as he spoke, and the languor of 
the action too plainly evinced that the plea of debility was not idly 
urged. From the instant he first beheld her, the stranger had deeply 

attracted the observation of Chalcroft; almost in anticipation 
of an intimation from the hostess, he had assisted in adjusting 
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her shawl more closely round her, and had drawn her arm within 
his. Farewell had been taken, and they turned to leave the room. 
As they passed towards the door a mirror stood before them. It was 
accideut that caused Chalcroft to raise his eyes to it. In an instant 
he started as from the sting of a scorpion. The frail being that 
leant upon him paused, and glanced timidly towards him; what means 
the wild eagerness with which he regards that wan countenance, and 
turns with frenzied gaze to the “counterfeit presentment” of that 
mystic glass? 


Cuarter II. 


“It was late when we separated last night, Chalcroft,” said Lord 
R—, as the two friends sat at a tardy breakfast on the succeeding 
morning, “and yet you seem to have been stirring early, to judge 
wn the appearance of your dress; it is not I think your usual 
rabit.” 

“To confess the truth, I have been early stirring, as you call it,” 
replied his companion ; “ for in fact I was not in bed last night ; there 
is something unnatural in being ushered to your chamber by Aurora; 
so on reaching home I ordered my horses, and have been on the 
saddle ever since. That Dantzic is very excellent, let me recommend 
it to your notice : ‘ decies repetita placebit ;’ I think it improves upon 
acquaintance. I’ve got an earthquake style of headache, and they 
say distilled liquors are beneficial in such cases; by the way, how 
did they treat you yesterday at Epsom” 

‘“‘ But indifferently,” said the young soldier, filling his glass of 
chasse: “I mean to-day, however, to take a splendid revenge : you'll 
go down for the Oaks” 

“ As you will,” was the answer, “but with posters; somehow I’m 
too organically susceptible this morning for teaming it—at what hour 
shall we order them ?” 

“One will do for me,” said the peer, “so suppose you issue the 
mandate forthwith.” 

“ Wilkinson,” said Chalcroft, addressing his valet, who answered 
his summons, ‘I shall want four from Newman’s in an hour—mind, 
in an hour exactly—and,” looking into a mirror that reflected the 
small French or-mélu time-piece which stood behind him, “it is now 
ten minutes to twelve.” 

*‘ My dear fellow,” exclaimed Lord R—, “ Dantzic may be a good 
cephalic, but it don’t agree I think with your accuracy of optic ; 
you’re astray upon that last attempt twenty minutes; noon hath 
already numbered ten of those divisions of time.”* With an electric 
start Chalcroft sprung from his seat, and, resting his hands upon the 
marble table on which the dial stood, gazed disordered upon it. 
* Angels and ministers,” cried his companion, “dost thou calculate 
upon a visit from Sathanas? but,” as the agonized features of his 





* The dial of a watch held opposite to a looking-glass will explain this illusion better 
than words. In the countenance too, a very extraordinary change of expression is 
often produced by similar means. 
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friend became revealed, he continued in a tone of sympathy, “my 
dear Chalcroft, you are ill, very ill, is there any thing I can do for 
ou?” 

“Nothing,” replied the young man, from whose brow the cold 
perspiration dropped; “ nothing, I will leave you now ; it is time to 
prepare for our excursion, I will join you at one. This headache has 
made me as nervous as an aspen.” 

For a space after he had entered his chamber, the victim of feel- 
ings, which he had not the courage to gauge, bathed his burning 
temples. “‘ God of mercy,” at length he exclaimed, throwing him- 
self in the despair of mortal anguish upon his knees, “ spirit of com- 
passion and loving-kindness, what mean these strange and fearful 
visions with which my soul is tormented? Am I the sport of an 
unreal phantasm, or do they foretell something too terrible to think 
on? Are they sent in mockery or warning? Qh, for one gleam of 
light upon the dark dread dream of the past!” 


Cuapter III. 


London! where shall he seek his type, who would convey to such as 
know thee not the faintest imagination of thee, thou moral chaos! 
They who pronounce thee a kingdom within thyself fall far short in 
their description; thou art the world’s alembic! with the essence of 
all that is rich and rare distilling the venom that is the subtlest and 
most fatal. Such as compare thee to the wide earth are scanty in 
their delineation, for where, upon the world’s surface, shall man 
place’ himself without creating some social memorial of his home 


but in thee? Thou art humanity’s ocean! 


“The track 
Oft trod, that never leaves a trace behind.” 


Thou hast thy cloud and shine: the calm and the tempest. Goodly 
barques float upon thy waters ; some “ from Ceylon, Ind, or Carthay,” 
with Prudence for their pilot, return freighted with that glittering 
ore whose golden rays “led the first argonauts athwart the deep.” 
Others, with streamers gaily waving on the breeze, launch for some 
Ogygia of the western wave. “ Youth at the prow and Pleasure at the 
helm.” Alike the fate of all. If the precious galleon escape the 
roving buccaneer and tropical hurricane,—if the gay and fragile 
shallop clear rock and quicksand, lacking the chart of experience, 
still in vain shalt thou seek record of them, even yet while the foain 
marks the recent passage of the keel. Thy biographers have been, 
in the phrase of Newton, “ but as youths who pick shells upon the 
sea-shore.”” Oh! a golden atlas shall he construct, whereon shall be 
traced ‘the shallows and the miseries” wherewith the voyage is 
environed! Thrice blessed the hand that shall erect a beacon upon 
the syren shores of thy allurements, to warn the heedless wayfarer, 
lest, in the emphatic language of Holy Writ, ‘he lose his own soul.” 
He who desires to make his page the vehicle of interest and in- 
struction, let him study life as he shall find it in the metropolis of 
this country. Eschewing fiction, let him select as his thesis the 
N 2 
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minutest segment of that which is called “the circle of pleasure,” 
and his narrative shall be another illustration of his axiom who de- 
clared that “ truth is strange.” Let him take at random from sireet 
or square any mansion, and however brief its tenancy, its history 
shall be a moral decameron! 

The outline of his early career, whose fortunes form the action of 
this sketch, in no way differs from that of the thousands who every 
season fret and strut their hour in the harlequinade of London life, 
and then are seen no more. Domiciled in the most fashionable cara- 
vansera of the West, his cards bore an unexceptionable “impri- 
matur.” All his appointments were faultless, his person prepossessing, 
his manners refined, his mind cultivated; he was, in its essential 
meaning, a gentleman. Those with whom he lived on terms of 
intimacy knew nothing of his history beyond the fact of his unques- 
tionable claim to respectability on the grounds of having no ostensible 
means of obtaining his livelihood. Some of his associates had been 
with him at Eton, and knew him “at Mother Angelo’s,” where he 
bought the roarer of Jack Peer and stuck him into Mat Milton, 
warranting his pipes as clear as Highgate Archway! ‘To others he 
had been known during his matriculation at Oriel; by the greater pro- 
portion, however, of his associates, the history of his birth and gene- 
ration was as little understood or cared about as that of the Wander- 
ing Jew. Such was the position of Chaleroft, whose career, brief as 
meteoric, was but a counterpart of full many ‘a lost Pleiad” of the 
London season, The story of his early life had but little to distin- 
guish it, perchance, from ** many another one,” yet some sketch of it 
is essential to preface a tale, whose interest, should it possess any, is 
interwoven with its earliest associations, and whose moral is based 
upon their influences. 

Of that portion of his existence which preceded the dawn of reason 
and observation, Chalcroft was ever in ignorance; when first per- 
ception entered upon its office, he was fighting against the formidable 
odds of a public school, when scarce five summers had furnished their 
stamina for the struggle. Christmas and Midsummer brought a 
precise old man, who took a “Master William” in a yellow 
chariot, and at the end of a few hours he was closely scrutinized b 
a gentleman whom he called “ Papa,” and kissed by a lady who 
called him “her darling Willy.” Ina few years he had formed a 
better acquaintance with home and its inmates. His father, a man 
of elegant appearance and great acquirements, used to examine him 
upon the day of his arrival probably, but beyond that his notice very 
rarely extended. His mother, a Frenchwoman, whose father had 
been one of the Protestant refugees, was in character the antipodes 
of his other parent. In person she was commanding, and what is 
conventionally understood as distingué ; her hair, which was profuse, 
was dark and shining as the raven’s wing, her coal-black eye hespoke 
the spirit of which it was the index, while her face, deeply marked 
by the small-pox, was physically deprived of any assistance from 
expression to soften a fier‘é by which her natural bearing and de- 
meanour were distinguished. From her he met either the most 
lavish caresses or violent reproaches; her temper seemed the very 
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mirror of her native skies, the radiant sunshine or tempest thunder 
of the south. A brief experience of home soon revealed the too 
apparent truth, that the beings he was called upon to love and re- 
spect, lived together in bitter estrangement. Silent, cold, and 
repulsive, his father kept aloof from all society, never joining his 
family save at dinner, after which he would retire to his study, an 
apartinent in which he passed, with that exception, the whole of his 
time. His mother, on the contrary, went much into company, and 
gave very frequent entertainments; the style of living was such as 
might be expected from a country gentleman of a couple of thousands 
a-year; the establishment, however, being somewhat loosely con- 
ducted, as the master of the family took no part in its arrangement, 
and the mistress, with her foreign education and habits, was ill suited 
to remedy the deficiency. The house in which this ill-accorded pair 
resided, was a villa upon the Severn, the owner of which was under 
age, and it had, in consequence, been let during the minority. Here 
the first ten years of Chalcroft’s life found their home, though far 
the greatest portion of their space had been passed in that moral 
tomb of all gentle sympathies, that upas shade of life’s rosy morning 
—a public school. 

It was about this period, that is to say, when he had reached his 
tenth year, that Chalcroft was taken home, preparatory to his re- 
moval to Eton. On this visit he found a new member added to the 
family circle, a little girl, in appearance of his own age, whom he 
was instructed to call “‘ cousin Mima.” The natural consequence of 
the social disorganization by which they were surrounded was to 
draw these isolated children more closely together. The autobio- 
graphy which little Mima related to her companion as they wandered 
hand in hand by the shining river, was but the echo of the history 
told to her in return. From the chaos of the past, the first glimmer 
of memory showed the thorny path that each had trodden; neither 
knew how long, nor whence, the weary pilgrimage had begun. 
Tender as were their years, retrospection had its bitterness for them, 
and they said little of what was gone. Mima had been told on 
leaving her house of penance, “that she was going to remain for a 
time at uncle Chalcroft’s, who was so good as to take her home, for 
her own papa had been killed in America, and mamma was a long 
long time dead,” Her cousin heard the tale for the first time; he had 
oye a gentle, kind companion, it was, beyond that, without interest 
or him. 

That which had originated in chance, became established, as inter- 
course revealed the natural bias of each to the other. Two rose- 
buds on one stem dwell not together in gentler unity than did these 
fair children in sympathy of spirit. When in heaviness of heart the 
son has turned from the chilling glance of his father, there was the 
sunny smile of a cherub to cheer and welcome him; when the tem- 
pest of a mother’s rage had banished the rose from his cheek, there 
was ever a tear of balmy pity to bedew and revive it. 

It was early in spring that Chalcroft was removed from school, 
the intention being that he should enter at Eton after the Easter 
recess. Circumstances, however, prevented the accomplishment of 
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this project, and it was not till the beginning of autumn that he 
finally left home. This boy, naturally of a high spirit and sanguine 
temperament, had during those few months obviously undergone a 
powerful moral change. Whether the latent fire was still there, the 
surface, as formerly, displayed no sign of the voleano beneath. His 
pony, ever his sole holide-- occupation, was now neglected. It was 
clear that his mind had begun its destined labour, and that the har- 
vest returned no crop of grateful produce. He had exchanged the 
robust and active enjoyments of buoyant youth for the graver occu- 
pations of maturer years. 

The season enabled him to pass almost the whole of every day 
abroad ; there were no social ties to bind him ; boy though he was, 
he could not bear to contemplate the hourly desecration of that 
sacred temple of our earliest, and dearest, and holiest feelings—home. 
The grounds by which the house was encircled were not extensive, 
but they were sufficiently capacious to permit the little wanderers to 
wile away the summer’s day. The Severn was their boundary for 
the greatest part of their extent. On the margin of that brightest 
of England’s rivers, together they would sit for hours; the busy 
pleasures of their years had not for them their accustomed allure- 
ments; their characters, assuming the tone of their position, had 
formed a bias apart from that of their young compeers. It was thus 
that the most real of their enjoyments appeared to be in abstraction 
and repose ; at noon or eve they were found together under the green 
alley that spread its shelter down to the river’s edge, or seated by 
the stream gazing idly upon the lucid mirror that flowed before them. 
Such was the tranquil dawn of existence for these children :— 


‘Silent and pensive, idle, restless, slow,— 
Their home deserted for the lonely wood,” 


they had wasted away many a summer-day, and now the hour of 
their separation was at hand. 

It was on the day which preceded that fixed for his departure for 
Eton, that for the last time the silent and meditative boy led his 
weeping companion on a farewell visit to their favourite haunts. 
They had loitered long and fondly on every cherished spot: here 
the earliest violets had been gathered; that bank wore the first 
primroses. At length they stood beside the calm and placid water: 
‘‘Mima,” said the youth, and he spoke hurriedly, for he felt that his 
voice failed him, and his face was turned aside to conceal the tears 
that dimmed his sight, “ the hour for which I often longed is arrived, 
and I am now sad that it is come; Eton has been long the goal of 
my wishes ; now I would, were it possible, that I might remain here ; 
it is not that I love my home, but sad and cheerless as it has been to 
you since you have known it, I fear it will not improve when your 
dull and stupid cousin is gone. Dear, dear Mima, I know not if we 
shall ever meet again; I have asked my father, I have implored my 
mother to tell me whether you are to remain or return whence you 
came; they have answered me, sometimes with anger, always 
evasively. Of my own prospects I am equally uninformed, but while 
I live you will have a constant, changeless friend; do not cry, my 
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own dear cousin—I can hardly keep from tears myself, and I do not 
wish any but you should know that I am so weak. You will not for- 
get me; should you continue here, you will walk often where we 
have walked together, and you will sit upon this river’s brink, and 
call to mind one who loves you better than any thing in the broad 
world. Come, my cousin, you must not be so sad; God will bless and 
guard you; I know not what He may destine for me, but be it good 
or evil, whatever my lot, I shall ever dearly remember the time we 
have passed together, and through every scene of my life I shall 
cherish the memory of the sunny looks I have so often seen mirrored 
in this fair stream.” 

That night the farewell was said, and the next sun was yet unrisen 
as the scion of this ill-omened house entered upon his pilgrimage. 
For the first time he went forth alone ; but the elastic spirit of youth 
was not seen bounding in his step. Hope’s radiance shone not in the 
eye that recent sorrow had robb’d of its light, and dimmed with 
weeping. Was not the augury of the precise old man, as he closed 
the door of the carriage, well founded—did he not soothly divine 
who thus ejaculated, “ There is but scanty promise in that life whose 
young days are thus baptized in bitterness?” 


Cuapter IV. 


The season in the zenith of which this narrative commences had 
drawn to a close, but Chalcroft was yet in town. Those who knew 
him best spoke of a change in his manner, but it excited little obser- 
vation and less interest among men who found their stock of sym- 
pathy slender enough for their own uses. It was rumoured that the 
“stud of a gentleman,” which was advertised for sale at Tattersall’s, 
had some connexion with his lengthened sojourn, and one or two of 
his most particular friends intimated an intention of becoming pur- 
chasers, “should the cavalry turn out a profitable investment.” 
August came, and London was a desert. 

Autumn and winter passed, and again the returning season saw 
the tide of fashion set at flood for the metropolis, but one of the 
barques of pleasure that had floated so gallantly when last it ebbed 
came not with its gladsome waters. Another year came and went, 
and the name of Chalcroft was forgotten by many a reveller, who in 
the vintage of his prosperity had “drank of his cup and been merry.” 

Ere we follow the progress of his fortunes, we will trace briefly 
his career upon his entrance at Eton up to man’s estate. Four years 
had been consumed between the usual alternation of classics and 
gymnastics common to that aristocratic grove of Academus, and at 
fourteen he was “a little gentleman from top to toe.” Whatever 
may be urged against Eton, none can gainsay the gloss of fashion by 
which all its young philosophers are distinguished; and whether the 
course of its studies be, or be not, such as best may tend to produce 
a scholar, without cavil none was ever better calculated to mould the 
human clay to the ornamental purposes of society. At every anni- 
versary visit he found the social condition of his home still worse and 
worse, and when he quitted it for Oxford, its circumstances were all 
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but desperate. His father had become quite a recluse, devoting him- 
self exclusively to books, and rarely leaving his own rooms; his 
mother was nearly a stranger, her time being divided among the 
different watering places of fashionable resort. The ancient serving 
man was still there, but time had done its work with him; his man- 
ner, formerly precise, had become austere; he was reserved, silent, 
and withdrew from all the approaches of his once favourite young 
master with a peevish and morose sullenness. ‘To all questions con- 
cerning the history and present condition of the niece of his master, 
who had been an inmate of the house during a brief space in Chal- 
croft’s early youth, he preserved an inviolable silence. It was a 
subject never broached but to his evident annoyance, and met with 
an abruptness that made its renewal unavailing. 

Such was the domestic position of Chalcroft when, having taken his 
degree at a much earlier age than usual, he found himself gazetted 
to a cornetcy of Dragoons. In a period of profound peace, the army, 
at its best, is but a school for luxurious idleness, enabling a young 
man, by the peculiar condition of its economy, to make an appear- 
ance and move in a sphere utterly incompatible with similar means 
in any other circumstance of life. It was little wonder then that one, 
whose boyhood had lacked the common advantages either of precept 
or example, found the allurements of unrestricted licence and aug- 
mented facility for indulgence temptations beyond his strength. It 
were an unwelcome task to follow him in his career, the more so, 
that it was “the broad way” along which throng so many, failing the 
friendly hand to point out the pitfalls with which it is beset. A letter, 
announcing the fatal illness of his father, once more, and for the last 
time, brought him to his home. His mother was absent, and his 
arrival but enabled him to pay the last sad services to one whom, 
though almost unnaturally estranged from him, he had ever loved. 
Within a week after attending his father’s obsequies, he had left a 
home marked by scarce one single recollection of pleasure, never to 
return to it. The effects were soon after disposed of, the servants 
discharged, with the exception of the old retainer, upon whom a 
small annuity was settled, and the memory of the strange gentleman 
who lived at the lodge departed from among those who nominally 
had been for years his neighbours. 

One memory, which through all the wayward wanderings of his 
life had never slept, was roused into a vivid and keen existence by 
that temporary visit to the scene of its earliest source. Fondly, but 
bitterly, did the image of his fair and gentle cousin haunt him as he 
lingered among the walks they had trodden together. Seated by the 
calm river that still flowed on as it was wont ere the days came in 
which they were to dwell apart, he gazed into its lucid mirror as if 
he sought to meet the sunny looks that he had so often seen reflected 
within it. The hour of his departure came, but not with it terminated 
thoughts which that scene revived—memories of the past which it 
had stirred. 

Scarcely a year had elapsed ere another melancholy summons 
called Chalcroft to the death-bed of his last parent. It was from 
Bath that he received the notice of his mother’s dangerous illness, 
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and in a few hours he was in her darkened chamber. Stern as the 
lesson ever is, taught in this latest school of mortality, there are cir- 
cumstances when the philosophy it conveys is appalling. Upona 
couch whose appearance but too clearly denoted the restless agony 
of its wretched tenant, lay the emaciated, distorted frame of her, 
whose career of cruelty and bitter neglect had never totally weaned 
the ill-requited affections of a son. The sight of that son, so long 
and so cruelly slighted, at the moment of his entering the room had 
an effect all but fatal. All of life which apoplexy had spared 
from annihilation was torn with a convulsion at which the soul shud- 
dered ; with a spasmodic action she seemed to require something 
should be done, and the anguish with which she discovered that her 
desire was not understood was enough to daunt the stoutest heart. 
At length Chalcroft seemed to gather her meaning; he signed to 
those in the apartment that they should leave it, and she appeared to 
regain something like composure upon being left alone with her son, 
It was an awful interview,—that in which he stood, as it were, before 
the spirit of his mother. All that death could claim had already been 
made its prey; the dead it was that essayed to address the quick ; 
the immortal quailed in presence of the mortal! Thickly, indis- 
tinctly, and clotted with the dews of death, came the disjointed sylla- 
bles, but they had conveyed enough to chain his attention to every 
muttered articulation. A name had reached him, and he could hear 
the pulsations of his heart and temples beat aloud in the breathless 
silence with which he sought to catch aught connected with it. 
Another and a last desperate but fruitless effort at speech did the 
dying woman struggle with: it was a fearful strife, life ebbed fast, 
voice was gone, her glazed eyes were set in the sockets, and a con- 
vulsive motion of the hand was the only sign of animation that 
remained. Yet consciousness was not gone with the capability of 
giving it expression; perhaps I may fail in conveying my meaning, 
but I have seen the reality of that which I would describe, and it is 
the most terrible feature of a most appalling disease. For a moment 
there was that bright flickering beam that so generally precedes the 
total extinction of life’s “brief candle.” Again the name of his 
early companion was gasped out—he bent his head over the dying 
sufferer, convulsively came the disjointed syllables, “she is your 
sister”>—his mother wes dead! 


(To be continued.) 
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THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. 
No. II. 


Ir Keats, as we showed in our last notice, failed in completing the 
two vast ideal fabrics which he intended, and only left in their place 
a heap of ill-combined images without life and order, yet grand 
even in their confusion, let us examine with what success he attempted 
other subjects requiring less sustained power. We have now before 
us two short but finished poems by the same lamented young bard, 
entitled, “Isabella, or the Pat of Basil,” and ‘“* The Eve of St. 
Agnes.” The first of these is a tale of Boccacio versified, and, 
although the subject is somewhat beyond nature, it is not wanting in 
true tenderness and poetry. Isabel and Lorenzo, two beings whom 
the reader may invest severally with all that is beautiful in maiden- 
hood and gallant in manhood, could not dwell beneath the same 
roof without feeling “that stir of heart, that malady,” which, as time 
has shown them a fuller reflection of each other’s graces, has grown 
into love. In the days of Lorenzo and Isabel Saal items now if chi- 
valry be not wholly lost), love was a coy passion, which filled the 
heart with unutterable emotions, was silent and reserved to all the 
world, and could scarcely breathe forth its adoration even to one 
beloved object. And so these beings continued to love on, entranced 
in the elysium of each other’s presence, without daring to break the 
magic silence, until their cheeks grew pale for very thought, and 
Isabel, in the fulness of feminine pity, having whispered her interest 
for Lorenzo’s malady in his ear, their mutual vows were plighted, 
and they became— 


“Twin roses by the zephyr blown apart, 
Only to meet again more close, and share 
The inward fragrance of each other’s heart.’ 


But the mutual bliss of the young and loving hearts was not to con- 
tinue untainted. Even love, though it rises like a bright exhalation 
from darkness and sorrow, has enemies who would quench it utterly. 
Isabel has two brothers, for whom, Keats tells us, many a weary hand 
laboured “in torched mines and noisy factories,” and many a slave— 


“with hollow eyes 
All day within some chilly river stood, 
To take the rich-ored driftings of the flood.” 


These merchant-brothers, like many others of the same class, are 
proud. Why? asks Keats; because they had rich marble founts, 
which they had gaied from the tears and pangs of other men, or 
because they had ann, planted and reared by labour not 
their own or because—mark, gentle reader !— 


“*red-lined accounts 
Were richer than the songs of Grecian years.” 
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Still, whatever might be the reason, these mercantile gentlemen were 
very proud, and having designed their beautiful sister for a nobler 
and richer (though they could not for a more faithful) hand than that 
of the pennyless Lorenzo, and finding that Isabel’s affections were 
not to be turned or thwarted, they lure her lover on a pretended 
journey “three miles towards the Apennine,” and, having murdered 
him in a neighbouring forest, turn 


‘Their horses homeward with convulsed spur, 
Each richer by his being a murderer.” 


From this part, the tale of Keats assumes a deeper interest, and is 
continued in an unlaboured style of much feeling. The brothers, 
after their crime, inform Isabel that Lorenzo has taken ship for 
foreign lands on their business; but although the fond maiden sees 
nothing for the time to alarm her suspicions of his actual fate, she 
cannot sustain her lover’s absence. Without Lorenzo the world is to 
Isabel a desert ; all her thoughts, impressions, feelings, are centered 
upon him ; in the whole circle of existence she has but one object 
of her affections, and, that being removed from her, she can only pass 
the hours “upon which she hangs with feverish unrest,” in painting 
its most dear image, by day devoting all her occupations to it, and 
by night 


“* Spreading her perfect arms upon the air, 
And in her low couch muttering ‘where, oh, where?’ ” 


At length Lorenzo’s protracted absence worked a sad change in the 
lovely Isabel. The following stanza is so deeply tinged with poetic 
melancholy, and so sweet in expression, that we cannot help tran- 
scribing them: — 


“In the mid days of autumn, on their eves 
The breath of winter comes from far away, 
And the sick west continually bereaves 
Of some gold tinge, and plays a roundelay 
Of death among the bushes and the leaves, 
To make all bare before he dares to stray 
From his north cavern. So sweet Isabel 
By gradual decay from beauty fell— 


‘* Because Lorenzo came not. Oftentimes 

She ask'd her brothers with a cheek all pale, 
Striving to be herself, what dungeon climes 

Could keep him off so long? they spake a tale 
Time after time to quiet her. Their crimes 

Came on them, like a smoke from Hinnom’s vale, 
And every night in dreams they groan’d aloud, 
To see their victim in his blood-steep’d shroud!”’ 


The remainder of this paem we would recommend “to the admirers 
of the descriptive and pathetic. They will read how the ghost of 
the murdered Lorenzo appeared to poor Isabel in her dreams, warn- 
ing her of his hapless fate, and praying her to shed one tear upon 
his grave,—how Isabel went to the spot, and having found a soiled 
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glove of her lost lover, commenced digging for his body, more 
eagerly than misers for a treasure, bruising her fair limbs upon the 
hard mould, and only pausing in her sad avocation to put back the 
clustering masses of golden hair that blinded her tearless eyes,—how 
at length she found the head of her Lorenzo, and having carefull 
placed it in mould, how it became a beautiful basil plant, giving fort 
a sweeter perfume than any else in all Florence, while Isabel hung 
over it, forgetting every other object of the living world, deriving 
no consolation from the blue heavens, or light, or darkness, or beauty, 
or change, but ever weeping on the perfumed leaflets of that one 
unconscious plant, till, like a drooping lily of the vale, she pined away 
and died,—and lastly, how her brothers, smitten for their cruel crime, 
went voluntarily away to a lasting banishment. Such is Keats’s 
“ Isabella,” a simple, unaffected, touching little poem, perfect in all 
its parts, and, in spite of the difficulty of the subject, carrying with it 
quite enough to interest the general reader. 

The “St. Agnes Eve” is cast in a much deeper vein of poetry than 
the poem we have just noticed. Had Keats left behind him nothing 
else, this vivid picture of chaste female beauty and manly honour, 
set off by the dim back-ground, with its appropriate objects, of this 
mysterious eve, would have been in itself sufficient to have cancelled 
the melancholy epitaph which on his death-bed the young poet 
desired should be placed upon his grave.* No one can read the 
“St. Agnes Eve” without feeling that it evinces genius of a high 
order; but let us say one word of the legend which gave rise to it. 
“St. Agnes” was a Roman virgin, and having suffered martyrdom in 
the reign of the emperor Dioclesian, her parents are said to have 
seen a vision of her, surrounded by angels, and attended by a white 
lamb, the emblem of her own innocence. From this martyrdom a 
superstition arose, that once in the year (the eve of January 2Ist), 
by performing certain ceremonies, maidens may obtain a sight of 
their future husbands, at the witching hour of midnight, in their 
dreams. From such a harmless superstition as this, let us next see 
what a chaste and exquisite poem Keats has written; its opening is 
admirable :— 


“St. Agnes Eve—ah! bitter chill it was! 
The owl for all his feathers was a-cold ; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in wintry fold ; 
Numb were the beadsman’s fingers, while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 


Seem’d taking flight for heaven.” 
. * * 


Here is a sketch of winter, as expressive, chilling, and natural, as if 
whole volumes had been written of it. The scene is laid in the 
chapel of a baronial castle, the time near midnight, and the first 





* Here lies one 
Whose name was writ in water! 
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solitary occupant of the place is a poor old beadsman, whose life had 
nearly spun itself out, and whose hopes are all heavenward. Listen,— 


“‘ His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back returneth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees ; 
The sculptured dead, on each side, seem to freeze 
Imprison’d in black, purgatorial rails, 
Knights, ladies, praying in decent oratories, 
He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 

To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails 


** Northward he turned through a little door, 
And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden tongue 


Flattered to tears this aged man, and poor”— 
* * * * 


The scene has now changed; we have left the chapel’s dim and 
cold solitude, and a sight of unwonted gaiety shakes the poor beads- 
man’s spirit to tears, as he opens the castle portal that leads from the 
abode of the dead to the brilliant banquet chambers of the living. 
Here, although music breaks in upon silence, and gaiety on death, 
we find the solemnity of the scene still sustained, romance and the 
visions of olden time forming a prominent portion of it, for up aloft, 


that is in the orchestra of the hall where guests meet,— 


“The carved angels ever eagle-eyed 
Stared, whereupon their heads the cornice rests, 
With hair blown back, and wings put cross-wise o’er their breasts.” 


But it is not with the many that the visions of this mysterious eve 
have to do; among all the crowd of guests which throng the princi- 
pal banquet chamber, there is one fair being,— 


“‘ Whose heart had brooded all that wintry day 
On love,” 


to whom “sole thoughted” we must turn. This being, the young and 
gentle Madeline, had been told how “ virgins might soft adornings 
from their loves receive,” if they performed certain ceremonies on 
this night, and retired to bed with their eyes and hearts fixed with 
maiden purity on heaven :—but let Keats speak for himself :— 


“Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline, 
The music yearning like a god in pain 
She scarcely heard; her maiden eyes divine, 
Fixed on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by, she heeded not at all; in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 
And back retired. 
Her heart was otherwise ; 
She sighed for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the year!” 


Here let us leave Madeline alone in the crowded hall, enwrapped in 
the vision of her own sweet thoughts, and only waiting the fitting time 
to retire into the lap of liquids old, to perfect the spell of St. Agnes, 
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and shift the scene. There is yet another being for whom the mys- 
teries of this eve have a deep interest. Porphyro, the young and 
gallant cavalier, whose image doubtless danced before Madeline’s 
mind’s eye, as he himself was destined hereafter to hang over her 
pillow, has come over the moors, to speak and kneel, to perchance 


touch, and even kiss (such things haves been, says K eats), the lady of 


his heart. But Porpbyro has a “dangerous citadel to storm ; ; the gates 
of Madeline’s mansion are closed against him; the halls are full of 
foes, who hate him so much, that— 


“Their very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage ;”’ 


and in the whole of that hostile place, except its choicest ornament 
and gem, he has but one other friend, “an old beldame weak in bod 
and in soul.” But true love laughs at barriers, and defies the dag. 
ger’s point. Porphyro enters: we cannot resist giving our readers 
the exquisite stanzas that follow :— 


«‘A happy chance! the aged creature (meaning the beldame) came 
Shuffling along with ivory-handled wand 
To where he stood, hid from the torch’s flame 
Behind a broad hall pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland. 
He startled her, but soon she knew his face 
And took his fingers in her palsied hand, 
Saying,—‘ Mercy, Porphyro! hie thee from this place, 
They are all here to-night, the whole blood-thirsty race. 


«©«Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarfish Hildebrand, 
He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He cursed both thee and thine, both house and land ; 
Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 
More tame for his grey hairs. Alas me! flit, 
Flit like a ghost away.’ ‘Ah! gossip dear, 
We’re safe enough; here in this arm-chair sit 
And tell me how.’ ‘Good saints! not here, not here ; 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy bier.’ 


“He followed through a lowly arched way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume, 
And as she mutter’d, ‘ Well, ah, well-a-day !’ 
He found him in a little moonlight room, 


Pale latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb.’’ 
* * * . 


It is to be observed how perfect is the keeping of this; the scenes 
and the characters are all in unison with the shadowy mysteriousness 
of St. Agnes eve, nor can any thing be more smooth, unlaboured, or 
expressive, than the words depicturing them that’fall from the poet’s 
lips. The beldame, with that mixture of envy and querulous weak- 
ness characteristic of old age, “laughs feebly in the languid moon,’ 

when she hears that Porphyro has come to see his beloved Soest 
on this evening of all others; but after they have conversed together, 
her heart freely opens to the young cavalier, and she tells him how 
Madeline has determined to observe those ceremonies which may 
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bring her future husband, whoever he might be, before her dreams. 
On this Porphyro proposes a stratagem, which makes the beldame 
start and angrily turn away from the youth, who could dare to har- 
bour any ill thought towards so pure and beautiful a maiden as 
Madeline. What that stratagem may be, let the reader guess from 
the warm protestations of Porphyro :— 


«TJ will not harm her, by all saints I swear,’ 

Quoth Porphyro. ‘Oh may I ne’er find grace 

When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian-passion on her face ; 

Good Angelo, believe me by these tears, 

Or I will even in a moment’s space 

Awake with horrid shout my foemen’s ears, [bears.’”’ 

And beard them, though they be more fanged than wolves or 

And what a stratagem it was! For the shadow flitting before her 
mind’s eye, in the dim visions of St. Agnes eve, the loving and lovely 
Madeline was to behold the substance; bolts and bars, and guardian 
angels more impassable than either, that watch the chaste chamber 
of a maiden, were to be charmed away for that night, and the very 
being of all others, the gallant Porphyro, whom Madeline scarcely 
dared to tell unto the winds of heaven that she loved, so cherished in 
her heart of hearts was the precious thought,—this being was to be 
in her chamber, to kneel beside her couch, to hang over her pillow, 
to pray for her, to bless her, and yet not to displace one small ringlet 
of her unconscious tresses by a rude or impure emotion! But Por- 
phyro loved Madeline ; it was the soul of Porphyro that on this 
mysterious evening was to embrace the pure soul of Madeline, and 
what harm could a spirit ever entertain towards a kindred spirit? 
No, if Juliet could chide the “lagging messengers of night” for not 
bringing her beloved Romeo more speedily to her arms, and still be 
the most spiritual, impassioned, and beautiful of Shakespeare’s female 
creations, so might Porphyro on this night throw off all conven- 
tional forms of leis, prier to possessing his Madeline for ever! 
Yet it must be admitted that, with all the ‘attraction of scenery and 
circumstance, this was a most dangerous subject for a young poet to 
have handled. One false expression, one misplaced idea, one 
thought not in strict keeping and conformity with the spiritual yet 
winning chasteness of this eve, might have spoilt the poem. Had 
Keats been a Lord Byron or a Thomas Moore, he might have made 
his work but a vain shadow of Beppo, Don Juan, or of the mere- 
tricious sentiment of Lalla Rookh; but his own pure imagination 
was to carry him safely through the task, and to leave behind it 
imagery that might rival the purest creations of Southey or even 
Coleridge. 

The scene has again changed; after much reluctance the old 
beldame, ‘a poor, weak, palsy-stricken, church-yard thing,” has 
guided Porphyro to his lover’s chamber, “silken, hushed, and chaste.” 
And where is Madeline? As the beldame is returning down the 
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balustrades, she met St. Agnes’ charmed maid, rising on her aged 
view— 


“‘ Like a mission’d spirit, unaware :” 


holding in one hand a silver taper to guide her to her couch, yet even 
on this solemn occasion not forgetting the kind sympathy of her sex, 
for she turned back to lead the tottering beldame safely down the 
stair. In the mean time Porphyro has concealed himself in a closet, 
first (mark, gentle reader) having prayed to heaven for perfect purity 
of thought and feeling in the forthcoming scene. And now, the old 
woman * being left in security, Madeline gains her chamber. The 
stanza that follows cannot be surpassed, and has, we think, been rarely 
equalled in the whole range of poetry :— 


** Out went the taper as she glided in ; 

Its little smoke in pallid moonshine died ; 

She closed the door, she panted, all akin 

To spirits of the air, and visions wide ; 

No utter’d syllable or woe betide! 

But, to her heart, her heart was voluble, 

Paining with eloquence her snow-white side, 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell [pELL!” 
HER THROAT IN VAIN, AND DIE, HEART-STIFLED, IN HER 


Ts not this beautiful ? Deeply inpressed with the awe of this eve, 
one thought uppermost in her heart, conscious that she loved, but 
doubtful whether her love was returned, Madeline sought her couch. 
Here we have poetry and nature combined; the pallid moonshine in 
which the little taper died is highly poetical, and in keeping with 
the imagery which preceded and will follow; the warm breathing 
of her heart, brimful of emotions too deep for sthevenee, is nature all 
over,—the nature of perfect innocence and maidenhood, on which 
not a stain or a tear has ever fallen. Turn we again to the scene. 
It is now fast approaching the midnight hour ; Madeline’s chamber 
is a lofty gothic apartment, with one “triple-arched casement,” sur- 
rounded with carved devices of fruits and flowers, and filled with 
diamonded panes of many-coloured glass, through whia th the moon- 
light is now streaming. ‘The presence of Porphyro in the recess of 
the vaulted closet where he has placed himself is forgotten for the 
moment in the deeper interest of the chamber’s fairer occupant. 
Madeline kneels, and as she put up her silent prayers to heaven, a 
word spoken, or a look elsewhere than heaven-ward, would have 
destroyed the spell; from the stained glass of the vaulted casement— 


*“‘ Rose bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
py 


And on her hair a glory like a saint ! 


Beautiful again! let the admirers of Titian, or Caracci, or Domeni- 
chino, look upon this, and tell us if poetry may not, by its ideal deli- 
neations, rob even canvass of expression. Is there no picture in this? 
can no one actually see that young and innocent being at her vespers 
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in the chilt, pale moonlight, “a splendid angel,” as Keats proclaims 





d her? 
Now the prayer is over, and Madeline begins, to prepare for 
sleep :— 
xs * * e 
4 “ Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
‘’ Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 
J Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 
a Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees ; 
y ‘ Half hidden like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
| Pensive awhile, she dreams awake, and sees 
a In fancy fair St. Agnes in her bed, 
y But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled.”’ 
And now she has gained her couch; over its own soft nest the dove 
hath folded its wings, and lies brooding in slumber; on its own 
beauty, calmly and chastily, the spirit of innocence reclines:— 
“* Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
AS THOUGH A ROSE HAD SHUT AND BEEN A BUD AGAIN!”’ 
‘ Requiescat in pace. Who would venture to disturb the visions of so 
. beautiful a being? who would step within the charmed circle of her 
purity to do her i injury or wrong? No, innocence is its own protec- 
» tion, and Madeline may sleep securely. But let us turn to Porphyro; 
t he has left his place of concealment, and creeps noiselessly over the 
" carpet; now he gazes between the tapestries that fold over his 
" be ‘ae s couch at the lovely object sleeping there ; and now having 
h stilled his own heart’s emotion, that may be almost heard in the 
4 solitude of the chamber, he placed a table, on which he had thrown 
1 a “cloth of woven crimson gold and jet,” by that couch’s side. But 
lh hark ! a sound breaks upon his ear, an inharmonious clash of jarring 
‘ instruments from the festive guests in another part of the castle, 
\ thrown in by Keats to give additional interest to the scene, rises for 
. a moment on silence, endangering the spell that hath closed Made- 
" line’s blue eyes, and frightening Porphyro in his occupations, but as 
. quickly dies away again. Still Madeline sle eps, while her lover fills 
f the table which he hath drawn by her bed-side with many deli- 
2 a cacies,— 
. “Of apples, quince, and plum, and gourd, 


With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon.” 


These delicacies form part of the rites required to be observed on 
this eve, and having been heaped up by Porphyro till they stand 
ee “in the Tetired quiet of the ‘nie¢ht,” he bids his love, his 
seraph fair, awake, and look on the being who was her own true 
cavalier for ever. But Madeline sleeps on; she does not as yet hear 

his voice; the ben iutiful maiden is too fast entoiled in “ woofed 
phantasies.” And now Porphyro takes her lute; if his own accents 
would not wake her, perchance the sweet strains ‘of that instrument 
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might break the spell. He begins an ancient ditty, and has scarcely 
touched -the strings, when,— 


‘‘Thereat disturbed, she uttered a soft moan. 

He ceased :—she panted quick, and suddenly 

Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone ; 
Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth sculptured stone!” 
Need we go on with this touching picture? need we say how Made- 
line, half-slumbering and half-awake, yet quite unnerved by the 
scenery and the occasion, breathed into Porphyro’s ear the whisper 
of her love for him, and, in clasping as she deemed an impalpable 
vision of the night, drew unto her the form of Porphyro himself; 


and how then— 


“ The frost-wind blew 
Like love’s alarum, pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window frames :—St¢, Agnes eve hath set!” 


Yes, the charm of this eventful eve hath now ended, but not without 
a happy consummation. Loving and loved, the maiden and Por- 
phyro are from this night united; he who hath defied hostility and 
danger to see his Madeline, she who hath waken in the dead of night, 
by the glimpses of the fading moon to find her Porphyro kneeling 
like sculptured stone by her chaste couch, can never again part. 
Such an union St. Agnes herself must smile upon, and join their 
hands as indissolubly as the hearts of these two faithful lovers have 
been long since joined. Yet, reader, the picture which has been 
presented to you, combining though it did love and purity, honour 
and valour, old age and sanctity, with its gothic scenery and moon- 
light beauty, is after all but a dream. ‘The castle was a spectral 
illusion conjured up by enchantment; the maiden a spiritual abstrac- 
tion; the cavalier an ideal being called into momentary life, to 
vanish when his part was done; and the remaining objects but 
glimpses of light and shade, as varying and shifting as the moonbeams 
amid which they moved. If there had been any show of mortality 
in this chaste picture it would have lost much of its attraction. The 
scene, the time, the illusions, should all have been as they are; from 
first to last not a hue or a tint hath been thrown on the canvass which 
ought not to have been there. The scene opened witha wintry 
aspect ; the time slowly drew on to midnight, when the charm of St. 
Agnes eve was to be complete ; the illusions from their commence- 
ment grew gradually more discernible, and gained a climax, which, 
after the two spirits who alone appeared vital have joined to part no 
more, is most chastely bodied forth in the concluding stanzas, com- 
bining all that is wintry, mysterious, and visionary, and giving a 
finishing master touch to the whole picture. With these we shall con- 
clude our present notice :—, 


‘‘She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 
For there were dangerous foemen all around, 
At glaring watch perchance with ready spears. 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found; 
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In all the house was heard no human sound; 
A chain-dropp’d lamp was flickering by each door, 
The arras rich with horsemen, hawk, and hound, 
Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar, 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor ! 


“* They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall, 
Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide, 
Where lay the porter in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his side ; 
The wakeful blood-hound rose and shook his hide, 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns, 
By one and one the bolts full easy slide ; 
The chains lie silent on the footworn stones, 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 


“* And they are gone; aye, ages long ago, 
Those lovers fled away into the storm. 
That night the baron dreamt of many a woe, 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch and demon, and large coffin worm, 
Were long be-night-mared. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitch’d with meagre face deform ; 
The beadsman, after thousand Aves told 

or age unsought-for, slept among his ashes cold!’ 


BALLAD. 


A simple-hearted village maid, 

I love the sunny heath and glade ; 
Nor would I change my happy state 
To be a lady gay or great. 


I love my own sweet cottage home, 
With fond companions there to roam. 
Oh! let me in contentment dwell 
Down in my quiet native dell. 


A happy and a harmless child, 

[ sought the woodland and the wild; 
And still, fair Innocence, with thee 
A village maiden let me be, 


With smiling health; nor will I part 
With joys that live within my heart! 
No, not for wealth nor vanity, 

Fair Nature, will I turn from thee. 


Let others choose a city life,— 

The mazy path of care and strife ; 

I would not change my humble state 
To be a lady gay or great. 


December 27, 1836. B i. &. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Letters and Works of Lady Mary Montagu. Edited by Lord 
WHARNCLIFFE. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Ir has seldom fallen to our lot to turn over the pages of a more interesting 
work than that before us. The letters of Lady MaryjWortley Montagu are so 
well known and so universally esteemed as models of easy, elegant, and witty 
letter-writing, that they need no word of prefatory praise from the critic of 
to-day. Having already stood the test of time and like good wine improved 
by keeping, they will continue to receive tributes of admiration even from our 
children’s children. The writer of these celebrated letters lived in times and 
among men that would of themselves impart a singular interest to any corre- 
spondence ; but she was, besides, a being of the most extraordinary mental 
composition. She was mistress of the most brilliant wit; but it was tem- 
pered with the soundest discretion:—she could unite the coldness of a Cynic 
with the voluptuousness of the beauties of southern Europe :—and she proved 
by her own case, that mad-cap vivacity is not incompatible with a wary vigi- 
lance and acute observation of character. No letter-writer, that we know in 
our language, displays so perfect a knowledge of the character of those to 
whom she writes. We see the portrait of the person addressed as vividly im- 
pressed on the letter, as if his likeness ‘in small” were contained within its 
folds. She plays with the foibles of her friends as easily as if they were 
shuttlecocks. Nor does she forget that her learned and talented correspond- 
ents require grave and critical remarks on what she observes,—that people of 
fashion and connected with the court desire te be enlightened respecting the 
manners and etiquette of fureign courts :—in short, for all she hasa budget of 
observations, chit-chat, advice, or literary criticism, just as the writer hits the 
character of her correspondents. But we do not intend to confine our eulo- 
gium to Lady Montagu’s epistolary abilities. She was an able and pointed 
satirist—in print, as well as in social life; and her ballads and light poetry 
may be compared with the productions of our best authors. In fine, Lady 
M. W. Montagu must be allowed to hold a very exalted station among the 
lady-writers of England ; and we shall not perhaps be deemed extravagant in 
placing her—as respects her European education—in the same rank with 
Madame de Staél. Of Lady W. Montagu’s notions of Ethics we entertain 
no very favourable opinion. Her theory ‘is very latitudinarian; and out of 
regard to so excellent a lady, we will not say further, than that she was con- 
sistent in her conduct with her views of morality. Public scandal blotted her 
fair fame during her life-time: time will not wash away the stain. 

The edition, that we now notice, contains much that has not yet met the 
public eye; and we may fairly pronounce it to be perfect, inasmuch as it 
contains all that her family can bring forward to illustrate the subject. We 
have no room at present forextracts from this nonpareil of biographies ;—but 
we recommend all our readers to peruse the volumes with as little delay as 


possible. 


Introduction to the Literature of Europe. By Henny TaAxram. 
Vol. I. Murray. 


Tuts is one of those works which education and improvement have rendered 
necessary to the library of the Gentleman. In using this word, our readers 
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will fully appreciate our meaning, inasmuch as the day is now long since 
past when the definition of that term could be doubted. And we should 
ourselves form a favourable impression of the learning of a man, without 
having seen him, were we in calling by chance to mark this volume lying 
upon his table. 

To Mr. Hallam, our thanks are especially due, for clearing the path of 
literature in the very able style which is every where manifested through 
these pages. We may here wander with delight over the intellectual history 
of ages, comparing them with their contemporary eras, and with the actual 
position of our own enlightened times,—free from the toil and disappoint- 
ment which must have accompanied the labours of the author in collecting 
the necessary ancestorial records. 

The opening chapter of the work includes the literature of Europe from 
the year 1400 to 1440, and the two succeeding chapters conduct the reader 
to 1550. The fourth chapter is engaged by the ancient literature during the 
period intervening between 1520 and 1550. The fifth, on the speculative, 
moral, and political philosophy and jurisprudence ;—which is succeeded by 
the history of literature of taste, during the same space of time. The volume 
closes with the scientific and miscellaneous literature of the thirty years pre- 
ceding 1550. 

We forbear doing more in so short a notice, than barely enumerate the 
subjects of the chapters, and the arrangement the author has adopted in 
treating them. We’ however look forward with some anxiety to the com- 
pletion of a work which promises so much valuable information to society 
and such benefits to education. 

On a future occasion, when we are less pressed for space, we will return 
with much pleasure to such agreeable labour as the review of the “‘ Literature 
of Europe”’ offers. 


The Reformation. By the Rev. H. Srespine. 2 Vols. post 8vo. 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia. Longman. 


Tue Reformation which spread like a flood through all the countries of 
Europe offers an extensive and interesting display, not merely of religious 
warfare and struggle, but also of the constitution of society in those times, 
and the powerful portraiture of human nature. This volume of this very 
excellent series contains the history of the stirring times when Luther 
shone forth the great planet of the Northern hemisphere. The death of 
Zuingle illustrated by a pretty vignette is among the important occurrences of 
the day, which is succeeded by the rapid advance of Protestantism ;—the 
alarm of the Emperor as displayed in his weak attempt to procure a recon- 
ciliation, and the establishment of the Reformation. 

The progress of the Reformation in England in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, when Wolsey and Cranmer divided the popular interest, and its 
violent movement in France, attended by the horrors of the Bartholomew 
Massacre, are also embraced in the present volume. The concluding chapters 
detail the state of the Reformation in the Low Countries, under the guidance 
of Calvin ;—and the disturbed condition of affairs in Germany. 


Library of Anecdote. The Book of Human Character. By Cuarves 
Buckr, Ese. Vol. I. C. Knight. 


THERE are some persons who go through the world and look witha jaundiced 
eye at every thing aroundthem. Regarding themselves as ill-used men, while 
in fact they have only ill-used themselves by their extraordinary self-esteem, 
they consider all men as united in conspiracy against them, and have scarcely 
a good word for any one but themselves. We believe that it wasthis ex- 
traordinary self-esteem that plunged Barry and Haydon into penury and 
want; and we know no other probable termination to the life of a literary 
man thus mentally constituted. A single sentence in Mr. Bucke’s book is 
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quite sufficient to characterize him as one of this class, if former experience 
had not informed us of the fact. ‘‘ Willing should I be,” says he (p. 213), 
“«—nay, I should be proud,—would men judge me, not by my manners, my 
conversation, or my actions, but by my writings. I dare be sworn as to 
having always acted as weil as 1 could under pressures, arising out of envy, 
jealousy, treachery, rapacity, and ingratitude; losses of money, of time, of 
hopes, and of exertion: but when I contemplate the comparative virtues of 
other men, I hang my head and—blush!” 

The author or rather compiler of ‘‘ The Book of Human Character” is a 
person of very varied information, of the depth and correctness of which, 
however, we have had reason to doubt. He has thought also on men and 
manners, but his ideas appear to us at least more quaint than clever,—eccen- 
tric rather than original. 

As he has been rather severely handled by more than one of our contempo- 
raries, we abstain from a task, which cannot be otherwise than unpleasant, of 
pointing out his errors. We turn with pleasure to some of the more original 
but not less characteristic passages of his work, which we extract to give our 
readers an idea of the writer’s power and peculiarities. 


‘‘ WHO BEGIN IN DISTRUST, AND FINISH IN CONFIDENCE, 


** Machiavel has a most detestable maxim ;—‘ slay your enemy, or caress 
him.’ Such artifice is, however, nothing more than the presumed strength of 
incapable men ; for it is the surest way to be ourselves deceived, to fancy our- 
selves more cunning than all the rest of the world. 

“Some men begin the world in distrust, and finish in confidence ; others 
begin in confidence, and finish in distrust. These opposite results arise from 
the persons with whom the two parties have been fated to contend, to mingle 
with and to live with. The former has fallen among Samaritans, as it were ; 
the latter among Jews. 

“One day, Marie Antoinette told Madame Campan that Dumourier had de- 
clared to her that he had drawn the bonnet rouge over his head; but that he 
neither was, nor could be, a Jacobin; and that, while speaking, he seized her 
hand, and saluted it with transport; exclaiming, ‘ Suffer yourself to be saved !’ 
Her majesty trusted him when he would have made no point of deceiving 
her, and distrusted him at a time when, of all others in his life, perhaps, he 
was most to be trusted. 

“The error of Marie Antoinette, in respect to Dumourier, was precisely 
the one into which Necker fell in regard to Mirabeau. Mirabeau proposed 
that the duke of Orleans should be lieutenant-general of France; but he 
abandoned the idea immediately upon being closely admitted to a knowledge 
of the duke’s imbecility. Mirabeau said to M. Malouet, ‘I wish to have 
some conversation with you; because, through all your moderation, I per- 
ceive that you are a friend to liberty. Iam, perhaps, more afraid of the fer- 
mentation I see in men’s minds than you are. I am not capable of basely 
selling myself to the cause of despotism ; I wish for a free constitution, but 
of a monarchical form. I have no desire to shake the monarchy; but I per- 
ceive so many wrong-headed persons in our assembly, such inexperience, 
such exultation, so acrimonious and inconsiderate an obstinacy, in the two 
first orders, that I dread some horrible commotion as much as you can. You 
are connected with Monsieur Necker and Monsieur de Montmorin: you 
ought to know what their intentions are. If they have formed a plan, and 
if that plan is reasonable, I am willing to support it.’ 

‘‘In consequence of this conversation, an interview took place between 
Neeker and Mirabeau. Necker admired his genius and his eloquence, but he 
refused to have any thing to do with a man whose private character had made 
him conspicuously notorious. 

‘That the death of Mirabeau was a great national misfortune, notwith- 
standing the odium which attached to his name in private, can be questioned 
by no one duly informed of the then existing spirit of parties. In him the 
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king might have enjoyed a servant; the violent aristocrats a balance; the 
democrats a muffle; the limited monarchists a shield, a sword, and a trun- 
cheon; Marat would have died, perhaps, in exile; and Robespierre, Roland, 
and Louis XVI. calmly in their beds.” 


*¢ WHO ARE EVER READY TO THROW THE BLAME OFF THEIR OWN SHOULDERS. 


“‘ Elizabeth threw the blame of the execution of the duke of Norfolk on 
Lord Burleigh ; and that of Mary, Queen of Scots, on her secretary Davison. 
Nothing indeed is so convenient to a tyrant, whether male or female, as a 
scape-goat ! ; 

«‘ When men fail in their attempts, every one is to blame rather themselves. 
Fortune or heaven are the general scape-goats ; and on these are our igno- 
rances, vices, and crimes universally laid. 

“Men often affect to disdain when their only feeling is fear. Metellus 
ridiculed Sertorius, and called him ‘fugitive’ and ‘ outlaw.’ Yet he offered 
for the head of this fugitive and outlaw no less than one hundred talents* of 
silver and twenty thousand acres of land. 

‘Some men are more courageous against tongues than they are against 
swords ; others more so against swords than tongues. When Edward VI. 
was constrained, by the repeated importunities of his ministers, to consent to 
the martyrdom of Joan of Kent, for entertaining some point of doctrine not 
esteemed orthodox, the king said to Cranmer, ‘1 submit, my lord of Canter- 
bury, to sign this warrant; but if there is any wrong, the blame must fall 
upon your grace’s head ;’ and the tears rolled down his cheeks as he spoke. 
This was beautifully said, since Edward was a boy; but it would not have 
been beautifully said, had Edward been aman. He would then have laid 
commands upon the archbishop never to enter the council-chamber again. 

“ When virtue flourishes and sails prosperously before the wind, most men 
are envious of it. The ship encounters a gale, which increases into a storm. 
It is blown from north to south, from east to west, at the caprice of the hur- 
ricane. It loses its pilot, and lastly its rudder; no one flies to its assistance. 
It is seen to sink deeper and deeper every minute. At last the waters rise over 
the deck, a whirlpool is witnessed in the water, and a mast only remains, like a 
spire, to tell the tale of misfortune. All, then, bewail the severity of the storm, 
and blame their associates for not affording a hand to save the devoted vessel. 

“Men may expect justice and liberality in the construction of an enemy, 
and they will find them; that is, in five persons out of fifty thousand. An 
evil occurs. It is caused by some one; or perhaps twenty persons have oc- 
casioned it. All these twenty will resemble each other in this,—that they will 
endeavour, with the greatest industry, to throw the blame off their own 
shoulders ; and to get it off, they will hurl it upon any one, even on a man in 
no way concerned. ‘Come, unfortunate women,’ said Marie Antoinette, 
when at the monastery of the Feuillants; ‘ come, and see one still more 
miserable than yourselves ; since she has been the cause of all your misfor- 
tunes. We are ruined; we have arrived at that point to which they have 
been leading us for these three years through all possible outrages. We shall 
fall in this dreadful revolution ; and many others will perish after us. All have 
contributed to our downfall. The reformers have urged it like mad people; 
and others, through ambition, for their own interest; for the wildest Jacobin 
seeks wealth and distinction, and the mob is eager for piunder. There is not 
one lover of his country amongst this infamous horde ; the emigrant party 
have their intrigues and schemes ; foreigners seek to profit by the dissensions 
of France ; every one has had a share in our misfortunes.’ 

“ This is all true; but not all that is true. Her majesty forgot the hand 
the king, and even herself, had in the fatal work, by being unfaithful to the 
constitution his majesty had sworn to respect. Had he regarded his oath, all 
perhaps had been well.” 





“* Patercul.,u, 350. Flor., iii. c. 21, 
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*f WHO HAVE ELEGANT MANNERS, BUT VULGAR MINDS. 


«« Chesterfield was the disciple, as it were, of Rochefoucault. He had ori- 
ginally a vulgar mind. Cultivation chastised it, ambition polished it, and 
manners disguised it; but he died, as he had lived, cursed with the gangrene 
of a vulgar mind, that is, a worldly mind. 

‘Chesterfield had a perfect knowledge of certain individuals and those con- 
nected with them ; but he had not sufficient mental compass to judge strictly 
any thing complicated, much less man. He improved the manners of his age ; 
but neither its mental capabilities nor its moral practice. Perhaps he de- 
teriorated both; at least this much is certain, that a youth, who takes Ches- 
terfield for his guide, will run great danger of being little better than a smooth 
insidious, half-repenting scoundrel. 

“He has some excellent precepts in regard to manners ; but even these were 
given to Greece more than two thousand years ago. I do not accuse Chester- 
field of having read one passage in Aristotle during his whule ceurse of man- 
hood; but, had he done so, he would, no doubt, have been struck with amaze- 
ment at beholding the best part of his philosophy in a passage of the Stagyrite. 

“Chesterfield was specious, plausible, and penetrating ; with conversation 
not only brilliant, but frequently solid. His action, we are told, was dignified, 
and his eloquence mellifluent ; yet, occasionally, deficient in argument, there- 
fore deficient in strength ;* at times indicating a plausible and empty elegance, 
like double-distilled lavender-water, but he had not that pre-eminence of art 
that could prompt him to enlist manners and conduct on the true side of virtue. 

‘« Pride, rank, and circumstance, prevented Chesterfield’s knowledge of any 
other species of men than what are to be seen in courts and drawing-rooms ; 
nor would he have had so much leisure even to know those, had not the 
duchess of Marlborough left him a legacy of twenty thousand pounds. As 
to the innateness of his good breeding, it may perhaps be suspected ; sinccs 
though he could treat servants with politeness, he could occasionally be in- 
solent, when he could be so with impunity. His wit, too, was often directed 
at good men, 

** Walpole and Johnson are very severe upon this personage. The latter 
pronounced him a lord among wits, and insists that his letters teach the 
morals of a strumpet and the manners of a dancing-master. The former 
(Walpole) declares of his administration in Ireland, that it was so popular, 
that nothing was so much cried up as his integrity. Whereas, ‘ he would have 
laughed at any one,’ says he, ‘ who really had any confidence in his morality.’ 
Thomson, however, adorns him with every virtue, and celebrates him as 
having been ‘ The guardian, ornament, and joy 

Of polished life.’— Winter, 656. 

“And yet, what was the extent of his policy and comprehension ?—To 
guard himself, and to keep himself perpetually on the watch to profit by the 
passions and errors of others. He courted the mistress of his master, was 
ambitious of distinction, and yet acquired no advance in the peerage, nor any 


great accession to his private fortune. Were we permitted to compare him to 
a fruit, the fruit selected might be a China orange.” 





STATISTICS. 
Second Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners for England 
and Wales, 8vo. Knight. 
Tue English public are here presented, at a small expense, with an elaborate 





* Johnson was one day looking at an edition of Chesterfield’s works, “ Here,’’ said 
he, laughing, “ here are two speeches ascribed to him, both of which were written by 


me ; and the best of it is, they have found out that the one is like Demosthenes and the 
other like Cicero.” 
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history of the condition of their needy fellow-creatures in every district of the 
kingdom. If the Poor Law Commission had done no more than this,—and 
we sincerely hope that by its information much more may be effected,—if, we 
say, it had done no more than put in the hands of benevolent individuals a 
positive means of ascertaining the real condition of their poor parishioners, 
its labours deserve the highest praise. But we are happy to observe, that 
while it points forcibly to the defects existing in our poor law government, 
and to the abuses by which the poor are oppressed, it arouses interested in- 
dividuals to discover and put in practice effective means for preventing their 
recurrence. 


Martin’s British Colonial Library. West Indies. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 
Whittaker. 


A coop descriptive work on our Colonies has long been a desideratum :—and 
Mr. Martin has at length supplied our wants. These accounts are, perhaps, 
too superficial and vague to serve as manuals for colonial settlers ; but they, at 
any rate, furnish us with much detail that will not be found even in our most 
voluminous Gazetteers. We wish every success to the undertaking of so 
useful a contributor to our statistical literature. 


GENERAL AND MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
CouLson on the Chest and Spine. &vo. Hurst. 


Tue writer of this highly practical little work is a surgeon of considerable re- 
pute attached to one of our largest metropolitan hospitals, and a teacher of 
anatomy of some years standing. 

His rank in the medical profession is a sure guarantee to a certain extent 
that the book is sensible and worthy of perusal. An examination of its con- 
tents has raised our previously favourable opinion of the author. The preface 
tells us, that it is laid before the profession, as if its sale were to be confined 
within so narrow acircle. There are few, very few parts that ane closed 
against plain common-sense; and every part is so important to those engaged 
in the physical education of children, that we conceive we are serving the 
community by recommending to every mother and every teacher a careful 
perusal of Mr. Coulson’s excellent work. 


The London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine and Journal of 
Science, for January. Conducted by Sir D. Brewster and 
others. Black. 


WE consider this as rather a heavy number, considering that the Philosophical 
Magazine can command great resources in its numerous contributors. 

Some portion of its pages are occupied by the contest between Dr. Ritchie 
and Mr. Rainey. We do not take part in the struggle, but we are happy at 
all times to look on in the emulation of learning, for information on both sides 
is the usual result. 

There are some interesting remarks from the pen of the learned professor 
on electricity and magnetism. 

The thirteenth paper contains an account of Miiller’s views of the reflex 
function of the spinal marrow. 

This is a subject of much importance, and replete with inductions of the 
most striking interest. We are indebted to Dr. Marshall Hall for the new 
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light thus thrown upon the nervous system. The views of the nervous system 
entertained by Dr. Hall promise to do much towards the clearing up of the 
great difficulties by which the subject is at present surrounded ; and, by their 
application to practice, confer a lasting benefit to practitioners in their treat- 
ment of the complicated series of nervous diseases. 


State of the Question as to Steam-communication with India, by 
Capt. M. GrinptaAy. 8vo. pp. 100. Smith and Elder. 


Tuat extensive portion of the British dominions, stretching from the Himma- 
layah mountains to Cape Comorin, which covers considerably more than 
500,000 square miles, and supports a population of eighty-three millions, has 
not hitherto held that high place in the public opinion and esteem, to which 
its vast size, its political importance, and its seemingly inexhaustible resources 
give itaclaim. Although its riches are annually imported to furnish us with 
luxuries, which from long use are almost become necessaries, we have never 
been led to consider the internal affairs of India in any other light, than as 
those of a foreign country, unconnected by ties either of conquest, coloniza- 
tion, or consanguinity. 

Our countrymen, it is true, have gone forth to its shores, and returned, after 
the service of a few short years, the possessors of wealth that has given them 
a political power, not always employed for the good of their country; the 
misrule of the Indian government, the monopolizing policy of the rulers at 
home, and the continual exposures of the Company’s misdeeds before parlia- 
ment, have kept the subject of India before the public and drawn aside its 
attention from home grievances, to the afflictions of their oppressed fellow- 
subjects under the Tropics. The exclusive system that the East India Com- 
pany have adopted, and the English government have too long permitted, may 
be regarded as the chief reason of this indifference,—we are happy to say that 
the monopoly of the trade is now destroyed, a measure which we confidently 
look on as the preliminary of greater and more beneficial changes. India is 
now no longer a forbidden land to be visited only by the privileged few. Its 
ports are open, and our merchants and all others whom profit or adventure 
may draw thither can confidently approach its shores without fear of dismissal. 
Its great distance from England, and the difficulty of access to it, may be fairly 
regarded as another and very important cause of the small degree of interest 
with which Indian affairs have been regarded. But then it was the interest of 
the Company to keep Indiaas much as possible at a distance from the mother 
country. Omne ignotum pro magnifico, was the motto which they adopted as 
their ruling principle, and throughout their history we recognise their love of 
monopoly, and their desire to keep things all snug and secret, as the main 
points insisted on by the Company and its servants. Things are different now. 
Every day closes the tie which unites us with our Indian fellow-subjects, and 
it isa matter of greater importance now than ever it was before, not only that 
all pacific measures should be adopted towards India, but that every thing 
should be done to increase the mutual confidence and resources of both coun- 
tries. 

To two people separated by great distance, but united by ties of commercial 
fraternity, nothing can be of greater importance than speedy communication 
between the two parties. It may comparatively be of little importance whether 
a communication be made between London and Hertford in one hour or in 
three ; but it is unquestionably of the greatest importance as respects com- 
munication between London and Liverpool whether it be effected in twenty-two 
hours or in nine :—of how much greater importance must it be then that a 
communication with the East Indies, from which we receive a very large 
portion of our imports, and to which we send an equally large portion of our 
manufactured produce, should be made in fifty-nine days or two months instead 
of siz. The time has now come when, after the trial of various schemes for 
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effecting a rapid communication with India, one has been devised which, to say 
the least, will be found practicable at all times of the year, and besides must 
be more economical than many of the wild-goose schemes previously pro- 

ed. We pass over the plan of communication by way of the Rhine, the 
Danube, the Black Sea, over the Caucasus, and down the Euphrates, as being 
worthy only of Don Quixote’s romantic imagination. Capt. Chesney’s pa- 
tient and talented investigations have proved the Euphrates, even in the lower 

t of its course, to be imperfectly navigable, and quite unfit to be the medium 
of a post-office communication with India. It seems surprising to us as we 
look at a good and enlarged map of the intervening countries, and when we 
consider the pacific dispositions of the Pasha of Egypt to our country, that 
more attention should not have been paid to the communication by way of the 
Mediterranean Sea, over the isthmus of Suez, and through the Red Sea. It is 
the object of the author’s pamphlet to advocate this medium of communi- 
cation, and we think that he has made out a case that entitles him to a re- 
spectful hearing from those who are most interested in the establishment of 
such a communication. We know very well that the time is not far distant 
when such communication will be adopted as mere matter of necessity :—we 
hope that those disinterested individuals who at the risk of their lives and 
property have maintained so far as private persons could a rapid communica- 
tion with India, will be.allowed to reap under government’s sanction the well- 
earned reward of their labours. 


Clinique Medicale. By G. Anprat. Translated by D. Spitxan, 
M.D. Renshaw. 


Tuts excellent work is at last completed. It is by far the best book that has 
appeared upon medical bedside practice that has been presented to the medical 
profession for some years, 

Some of our great physicians should blush when they look over the pages 
of this voluminous work, and see it filled with an extraordinary detail of 
valuable cases. We would wish them to emulate this great French physician 
rather than envy him. English practice and English hospitals are not want- 
ing in their train of painful diseases, and a compiled account of them would 
be an important acquisition to our medical literature, while the information 
they contain would contribute to mitigate the agonies of the sick bed. 


Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin. By Samuext Prumse. 
4th Edition. Highley. 


Mepicax men and students will avail themselves of this useful work by a 
gentleman who has considerably advanced the knowledge of these extraor- 
dinary and complicated diseases. The plates are well executed, and express 
forcibly the appearance of the disease they are intended to illustrate. 

This is one of the few good English works that the medical profession pos- 
sesses on this subject. They have hitherto been altogether monopolized, ex- 
cept in a few instances, by the French authors, and from the nature of the 
charitable institutions for those diseases in France, this result is but a natural 
consequence. 

Works on diseases of the skin have generally been placed beyond the reach 
of students by the great expense attending their illustration. Mr. Plumbe has 
anticipated this difficulty, and with a weil-illustrated treatise he has also pro- 
duced a good and useful book. 


British Medical Almanack for 1837. By Witttam Farr. Sherwood 
and Co, 


Or all the Medical Almanacks to which the improving spirit of the times has 
given birth, this is decidedly the best. When first presented to the vublic it 
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was a luxury; but a very few years have rendered this luxury, as is the case 
with many others, a positive necessity. In proof of which it may be sufficient 
to adduce the fact, that a very large edition is sold out; and previous to the 
advent of the year which it is intended to illustrate another edition is 
expected. 

To the professional man or the medical student resident in London, Edin- 
burgh, or Dublin, the ‘“‘British Medical Almanack”’ supplies means for ascertain- 
ing the existing constitution of his profession, together with a variety of use- 
ful and instructive information that he could acquire in no other way. To 
the stranger or the visitor in Londen, or to the country practitioner, it sup- 
plies a power of ascertaining the changes which the circling year brings about, 
and the steps which are taken for the public benefit, as accurately as if he 
were upon the spot. For those who are acquainted with the labours in the 
vineyard of the medical advancement, the name of the Editor will be a suffi- 
cient introduction to this truly elegant little volume. Great and unwearied 
research is expressed on every page; and the fullest information on every 
matter that ean concern the profession, either in its Literature, Corporate 
Bodies, Politics, Hospitals, Institutions, or Statistics, may with certainty be 
here obtained. In addition to these valuable topics, the Almanack is furnished 
with a well-arranged Supplement, which contains some excellent original 
articles on interesting and important subjects. 


POETRY AND FICTION. 
Sketches by Boz; second series. Post 8vo. pp. 376. Macrone. 


Our regular subscribers will recollect, that Boz first appeared in London as 
a contributor to the Monthly. We unite with pleasure in the general con- 
gratulations and applause that salute him in the high and palmy state of his 
literary prosperity. We hope it will last; and we think that it will, for few 
have so fairly bought their knowledge of the scenes which they depict. Most 
of his scenes the world at large, the nobodies of every-day life, can applaud 
and recognise as true “to the curl of a hair;” of the rest the initiated only 
can form an opinion. As in the hey-day of youth and folly we have passed 
through the same ordeal and not without observation—though with infinitely 
less ability to indite it,—we may fairly profess a claim to judge of the more 
profound mysteries of the Bozzian philosophy. 

Boz is a true descendant of Democritus,—a regular laughing philosopher, 
—a truly Mercurial gentleman, whose society in person or in books cannot 
fail of being entertaining and instructive. We hear that he has become a 
Benedictus—but may we hope, that his marital avocations may not sever him 
from the society of his ancient companions and admirers? But again,—our 
old friend and co-operator has not only become an author, but a director and 
fugle-man to other authors ;—for here before us lie the “ Library of Fiction” 
—edited by Boz!—‘“ Bentley’s Miscellany”—edited by Boz!!—“ Pickwick 
Papers,” —by Boz!!! Oh, Boz,—fie upon thee,—thou wouldst monopolize 
all the fun and every laughing winkle to thyself, and leave not a solitary smile 
for humbler humorists than thy gigantic self. Well,—be it so: thou deservest 
thy laurels ;—and these aching sides scarce recovered from the cachinations 
caused by the TuJrumble story, and the adventures of the never-dying Pick- 
wick, must allow thy claims ito distinction: and, as the Spaniards say, ‘‘ mayst 
thou live a thousand years.’ 

We are somewhat late in giving our notice of Boz’s second series of 
Sketches ;—but better late than never. We have seen the headings of notices 
by other journalists ; but we have studiously abstained from perusing them, 
lest inadvertently we should retail their opinions as our own. We fear that 
it will be quite out of our power to furnish our readers with extracts ; nor 
indeed would it be necessary, as the public has already been deluged with 
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them from the daily and weekly periodicals. We shall, therefore, only pass 
a comment on each of the articles as they pass us in turning over the pages 
of the volume before us. 

“‘The streets by morning” are very good, and could not have been more 
truly delineated in a book intended for general readers. ‘‘ The streets by 
night ” are tolerable ; but they are not such as we might have looked for from 
Boz :—they are trite and common-place. ‘‘ Making a night of it” is very 
good indeed,—quite a nonpareil in its way. “ Criminal Courts ” contains some 
humour; but the subject is sombre at best, and cannot be made otherwise. 
The painter has done his best with a bad subject. Passing over “ Scotland 
Yard ” and “‘ the New Year,”’—we proceed to the ‘‘ Meditations in Monmouth 
Street,”” which seem to us ingenious, but far-fetched : and the conclusion is 
certainly very clumsily contrived. ‘‘ Our next-door neighbours ” is very good 
indeed, and remarkably characteristic of suburban lodging-house peculiari- 
ties. We once knew a gentleman, not a hundred miles from the Elephant 
and Castle, whose guests’ habits as well as his own must have been a mortal 
annoyance to the next-door neighbour. We are glad to say that we were the 
guests,—not the next door neighbour. ‘‘ The hospital patient” is stale, as 
well as sorrowful. ‘‘ Seven dials ” is quite a la Cruikshanks,—pointed and 
witty, but eminently vulgar,—as it ought to be. ‘‘ The Mistaken Milliner ”’ 
and “ Doctors’ Commons ” are both above the ordinary run of comic papers ; 
and, what is better, both furnish a moral lesson of considerable value. ‘‘ John 
Douncer” an aged love, is well rewarded, and may be a caution to some of 
Boz’s mature, but still uxorious readers. ‘‘ A Parliamentary Sketch” is poor, 
and might, as we think, have been done much better by many other fre- 
quenters of the Reporters’ Gallery. Boz has hit ¢wo characters, where he 
might have transfixed at least twenty. He is far more successful with Mr. 
Minns and his vulgar cousin Mr. Budden. Nothing can be better than the 
portraiture of the vulgar Budden and his domestic arrangements. ‘‘ Thelast 
Cab-driver” is redolent with vulgarity, but deficient in wit. No one, how- 
ever, can doubt that the author is a “ student in the life.” The last of Boz’s 
sketches is more truly like Hogarth’s, than any of his that we recollect to 
have seen. Hogarth is usually regarded as a comic painter and caricaturist. 
There never was a greater mistake made by his would-be critics and admirers. 
The fact is, there has seldom been a more aeute observer of morals than 
Hogarth; and the very accuracy of the painter’s observation has convinced 
him, that in eommon life the ¢ragic seldom or never is found, except in close 
connexion with the Jroad comic. In short, du sublime au ridicule il n’y qu’un 
pas. The combination of the truly tragic with the truly comic elements in 
proper harmony constituted, in our opinion, Hogarth’s great excellence, and 
made him effectually a good moralist in spite of the grossieretés that occa- 
sionally deface his pictures. It is no slight compliment that we intend for 
Boz, when we grant him a place even at the feet of Hogarth. ‘‘ The Drunk- 
ard’s Death” contains all the tragedy that low and degraded life can furnish : 
and we know none,—unless it be Professor Wilson himself,—who could have 
done more justice to so difficult a subject. 

We now take leave of our old friend, and once more very heartily congra- 
tulate him on the solid approvals that his comic genius has won from the 
laughter-loving public. 


Lionel Wakefield. By the Author of “Sydenham.” 3 vols. post 8yo. 
Bentley. 


Tue writer of this book (which ought to have been earlier noticed) has evi- 
dently tried to engraft the style and sentiment of the eighteenth century on 
the fashions and social peculiarities of the nineteenth ; and in attempting so 
absurd a thing he has most miserably failed. Smollett depicted with inimita- 
ble power the society—that is, the middle-life society of his own time; but 
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he would make but a sorry figure, were he or his ghost to attempt to cast in a 
mould made a hundred years ago the present existing state of society. So 
silly a task has the author of “‘Sydenham” attempted ; and he has deservedly 
failed. 

The story besides is not over moral. The hero is a scamp who causes his 
father’s death by his misconduct, neglects his studies and squanders his 
patrimony, jilts a virtuous girl, figures as a defendant in crim. con.,, visits the 
Bench, becomes literary, reports for a newspaper, attracts notice by radical 
articles and contrives to get into parliament, rats over to ministers and does 
their dirty work, resigns when obliged, and as a reward for his manifold vir- 
tues receives for wife the ex-minister’s daughter. Oh most lame and impotent 
conclusion !—most contradictory to every rule of dramatic justice! 

Some of the scenes are good; for instance, some of his scenes in London 
during early life—his adventures with gamblers,—his amour with the diplo- 
matist’s lady at Buxton or Matlock, we forget which—-his interview with the 
benchers—old friends with new faces—and some others. The ‘‘ Temple” 
scenery and the cabinet picture of the newspaper-editor’s room are very badly 
done,—indeed beneath contempt, for they have no truth or probability in them. 

The author of ‘‘ Sydenham” must do better if he wishes to retain the post 
that he holds in the ranks of our national light literature. 


Cain and Abel, or the Morning of the World; a Poem. By the Rev. 
C. 1. Yorke. Post 8vo. pp. 148. W. Crofts. 


Tue work now before us is not the first bark that the author has ventured on 
the sea of public opinion; but we do not remember to have met with his 
“Verses for Pilgrims.”” We know no subjects so difficult to treat as the sub- 
limities of Scripture; and we have found among the whole catalogue of 
ancient and modern poets, no more than half-a-dozen who have done justice 
to the noble themes of their song. Mr. Yorke must excuse us for not num- 
bering him among the successful, and yet again for the opinion mediocribus 
esse poetis non di, non homines, &c.,—especially in the department of poetic 
literature which he has chosen. 

It is not our intention to deny the possession of all poetic talent to Mr. 
Yorke; for the extract, which we shall presently give, plainly indicates its 
presence. We simply hint to the excellent and learned author that he may 
more certainly expect success, where the subject is more suited to his general 
poetic abilities. 

The apparent object of the poem is to mark the progress of the evil princi- 
ples and practices of man immediately after the Fall, and their substitution 
for the sinless purity of the Paradisaic state prior to the Fall. The first of 
the four parts or cantos is entitled Scepticism,—the second, Passion,—the 
third, Crime,—and the fourth, Established Apostasy. 

From the last we extract what we think to be a favourable specimen of the 
author’s powers :— 

**To unknown lands, 

Fresh from his crime, when Cain for refuge fled, 
His brother’s blood pursued him; in the air, 
Over the sun, along the matted grass, 
It seemed suffused, and ever in his eyes; 
And angels might have shook, then to behold 
The thoughts and feelings, that his face declared 
Would not be banished where’er he might roam. 

At first he chose a spot, the very nest 
Of life and beauty, near a cataract 
Facing the sun, which sent up, as it fell, 
A broken shaft of spray, like jewel-dust ; 
Then smooth and massive poured into a- pool, 
Ample, and round, and placid as the moon. 
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There, with white lilies starred, which told of hopes 
Reposing upon truth, lichens all-hued 

Its rocky margin streaked, and creeping plants 
Hung garlands round it, of an emerald green. 
Under its wave, fish, glistening on their course, 
Cross as the lightnings shot; o’er it the bees 
Hummed with a grateful rapture as they worked, 
And all ephemeral things among the flowers 
Delighted in their lives, though short the gift. 
Vocal with birds, trees were dispersed above 

At graceful distances ; beneath, fleet deer, 

Far scattering with their horns the morning bloom, 
Came to the issuing stream, by obstacles 

Kindled, not hindered, as through opening vales, 
Herald of fruitful liberty, it ran. 

But all was uncongenial to Cain; 

The sweetness of the scene, where Love so spread 
Its signs of presence, only proved that state 

How desperate, such attractions could not heal. 
Alone, his wife and children unembraced, 

Next he essayed the forests, never pruned 

Since, quick as fountains, from the soil they burst ; 
Then edged with flowering brushwood, and within 
By wild vines interlaced, in snaky folds. 

Some fifty years had fed them; and their ranks, 
Tier after tier, then nodded on the hills, 

And mocked at human empire: theirs the shade, 
Where melancholy grandeur slept unseen 

In secrecy, no beams from noon-day suns 
Permitted, but in trembling passages. 

No rain from most impetuous showers, but such 
As stealthily in black bright currents ran, 

Scooping the rugged branches. There Cain shunned 
The pure light of the sky, but not his mind: 

In gloom most dense his torturer that remained.” 


Mr. Yorke, we suspect, is not wholly unacquainted with the muse of 
Pollock. Let Icarus beware of imitating Dedalus. Verbum sapienti. 


The Ocean Queen and other Poems, by Nemo. Post 8vo. pp. 192. 


Sherwood. 


We have seldom met with a more wretched attempt at versification than the 
gilt-edged volume before us. If the reader can conceive a would-be poet 
sans fancy, sans imagination, sans knowledge of life and character, sans know- 
ledge of rhythm, sans knowledge of grammar, sans every thing in short, that 
is requisite to make a poet and a scholar, he has Nemo before him. Ex ni- 
hilo nihil fit, it has been said. How the verses got into print, the list of sub- 
scribers, the townsfellows and neighbours of the poet laureate of Chatham, 
will abundantly show. Be assured however, learned Theban, that they will 
not do for the London market. 
We extract the prefatory stanzas, which may be taken as a sample of the 
whole :— 
Lapen with Fancy’s half-blown blossomings, 
And buds (not “‘ buds of promise” would they were), 
My fledgeling Muse’s votive offerings,— 
Fruits all unripe, selected with no care, 
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Plucked as they came to hand, my bark doth dare 
The dangers of the wild unstable deep 

Of public opinion : few are there 
Who, when the gales of criticism sweep 
Its restless surface o’er, their sails aloft can keep. 


No spars are hers, bedecked with flaunting pride, 
Nought is there in her cargo to allure, 

The Corsair of the literary tide, 
That dread of vent’rous Authors, hight Reviewer ! 
Whose raking fire not many may endure, 

And mine the least of any ; may she sail 
On, in her insignificance secure, 

Nor be her progress stayed by that fierce hail, 

At which the stoutest crew and bravest captains quail. 


As yet ’mid friendly states her course has lain, 
Close along-shore, where Storms nor Rovers come ; 
But now,—complete her lading,—o’er the main, 
The wide unsheltered main, she far must roam ; 
A bubble cast upon the ocean’s foam, 
A feather fioating in a stormy sea, 
Commissioned,—should she reach that distant dome,’ 
To offer at the shrine of Poesy, 
This wreath from One, the Nine’s most humble devotee. 


A nut-shell amid Navies, may she ride, 
E’en as the Nautilus, in safety o’er 
The wave, nor from her course be turned aside, 
By mightier vessels bearing to that shore, 
Where Fame erects her temple; long and sore 
Must be her buffetings : oh! may her state, 
So weak and helpless, mid the tempest’s roar, 
Compassion, in some feeling breast create, 
To stretch a helping hand, ere yet it be too late. 


To those who lent their aid to build my Bark, 

And launch her forth, my grateful thanks are due, 
And, of my gratitude a trifling mark, 

Susscrisers! do I dedicate to you 

These untaught lays; full soon shall I renew 
My “grey goose quill,’’ and strive my verse to mend, 

*Till then, to one and all, I bid adieu! 

And many a prayer will Nemo upward send, 
That health, and every blessing, may on you and yours attend. 


We know not who Nemo may be, but nobody will ever mistake him for a 
poet. If he will take our advice, ne sutor ultra crepidam, he may do well. | 





Two Thousand Five Hundred Recipes in Family Cookery. By 
James Jennines. Post 8vo. pp. 476. Sherwood. 


Ler no one say that a book on cookery is to be passed over as one of no im- 
portance. What would a Frenchman be without his cuisine ; and what would 
a burly English alderman be without the dainties provided by scientific cook- 
ery? Let no one say that the kitchen has not produced its literary characters; 
for Dr. Hunter thought it not below him to write his witty ‘‘ Culina,” nor 
did Dr. Kitchener,—that Prince of Dilettante,—disdain to study the mysteries, 
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the understanding of which was so necessary to his comfort and happiness. 
We mention not Messrs. Ude, Caréme, Jarrin, and twenty other foreigners, 
who had introduced their foreign kickshaws into our national cookery; for 
assuredly our own receipt books can furnish novelty and luxury enough to 
render a resort to foreign kitchens quite unnecessary. Dear good, though 
unknown, Mrs. Rundell, who hast survived fifty-nine editions, and sent forth 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand copies of thy invaluable receipts, 
what thanks does the community of English cooks owe to thee! well may’st 
thou say, Exegi monumentum e@re perennius. 

The book before us is but an humble imitation of its great prototype; but 
still we think it not unworthy of a favourable notice, inasmuch as its com- 
piler has undoubtedly availed himself of much information of later date than 
Mrs. Rundell. We have submitted the book to the inspection of a council of 
matrons, and we are happy to say that they return a verdict for the defendant. 
So much for the cookery, the attempts at humour are generally unsuccessful, 
and it would have been well if wit had not been attempted. The dogrel verses 
yclept poetry, either selected or original, that are scattered up and down the 
book are really execrable, and might have been omitted with much advantage. 


Herald of Peace. No. I.--VI. 8vo, Ward. 


We have much pleasure in noticing the work of a very useful Christian society. 
The seven years’ war which raged from 1756 to 1763 originated about 
some lands in the wilderness of North America, and has often been called “a 
strife about so many acres of snow.”’ Hostilities soon spread over great part 
of Europe, and in some of the districts of Germany the work of destruction 
was so complete that many opulent families, having lost every thing, were 
compelled to subsist themselves by eating grass. The Grand Seignior invited 
all the European ministers at his court to attend a conference, and after tell- 
ing them of the abhorrence he felt at the bloody wars then raging between so 
many Christian nations, offered his mediation for effecting a general peace. 
This offer was, however, rejected, and hostilities were continued Zill poverty 
brought peace. The slaughter of the allies and opponents in this dreadful con- 
test was little less than 800,000 men ! 

This war is said to have been the most fortunate that ever England was en- 
gaged in. One hundred ships of war were destroyed or taken from the enemy, 
and twelve millions sterling acquired in prize money. But these successes cost 
the nation upwards of one hundred and eleven millions sterling, and 250,000 
human lives! 

It was during this war, on one of the public fast days appointed by autho- 
rity to pray for victory, that a clergyman delivered the following remarkable 
address to his congregation, which has probably been preserved among the 
papers of one of his hearers. 


“When the workings of bad passions are swelled to their height by mutual 
animosity and opposition, war ensues. War is a state in which our feelings 
and our duties suffer a total and strange inversion, a state in which it becomes 
our business to hurt and annoy our neighbour by every possible means. 
Instead of cultivating, to destroy—instead of building, to pull down—instead 
of peopling, to depopulate,—a state in which we drink the tears and feed 
upon the miseries of our fellow-creatures. Such a state, therefore, requires the 
extremest necessity to justify it; it ought not to be the common and usual 
state of society. As both parties cannot be right, there is always an equal 
chance at least of either of them being in the wrong; but as both parties may 
be to blame, and most commonly are, the chance is very great indeed against 
its being entered into from an adequate cause ; yet war may be said to be with 
regard to nations the sin which most easily besets them. We, my friends, in 
common with other nations, have much guilt to repent of from this cause, and 
it _— to make a large part of our humiliation on this day. When we carry 

EB. 1837. 
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our eyes back through the long records of our history, we see wars of plunder 
—wars of conquest—wars of religion—wars of pride—wars of succession— 
wars of idle speculation—wars of unjust interference—and hardly among them 
one war of necessary self-defence in any of our essential or very important 
interests. 

“ Of late years, indeed, we have known none of the calamities of war in our 
own country but the wasteful expense of it; and sitting aloof from those cir- 
cumstances of provocation, which in some measure might seem to excuse its 
fury, we have calmly voted slaughter and merchandised destruction—so much 
blood and tears for so many rupees, or dollars, or ingots. Our wars have been 
wars of cool calculating interests, as free from hatred as from love of mankind ; 
the passions which stir the blood have had no share in them. We devote a 
certain number of men to perish on land and sea, and the rest of us sleep sound 
and protected in our usual occupations, and talk of the events of war as what 
diversifies the flat uniformity of life. 

‘We should therefore do well to translate this word, war, into language 
more intelligible to us. When we pay our army and our navy estimates, let us 
set down so much for killing—so much for maiming—so much for making 
widows and orphans—so much for bringing famine upon a district—so much 
for corrupting citizens and subjects into spies and traitors—so much for ruin- 
ing industrious tradesmen and making bankrupts (of that species of distress 
at least we can form some idea)—so much for letting loose the demons of fury, 
rapine, and lust within the fold of cultivated society, and giving to the brutal 
ferocity of the most ferocious its full scope and range of invention. We shall 
by this means know what we have paid our money for, whether we have made 
a good bargain, and whether the account is likely to pass elsewhere. 

** We must take in too all those concomitant circumstances which make 
war, considered as battle, the least part of itself, pars minima sui. We must fix 
our eyes, not on the hero returning with conquest, nor yet on the gallant offi- 
cer dying on the bed of honour—the subject of picture and of song; but on 
the private soldier, forced into the service—exhausted by camp sickness and 
fatigue—pale, emaciated, crawling to a hospital with the prospects of life— 
perhaps a long life—blasted, useless, and suffering. We must think of the 
uncounted tears of her who weeps alone, because the only being who shared 
her sentiments is taken from her. No martial music sounds in unison with her 
feelings ; the long day passes, and he returns not. She does not shed her sor- 
rows over his grave, for she has never learnt whether he had one. If he had 
returned, his exertions would not have been remembered individually, for he 
only made a small imperceptible part of a human machine called a regiment. 
We must take in the long sickness which no glory soothes, occasioned by dis- 
tress of mind, anxiety, and ruined fortunes. These are not fancy pictures; 
and if you please to heighten them, you can every one of you do it for your- 
selves. We must take in the consequences, felt perhaps for ages, before a 
country which has been completely desolated lifts its head again. Like a tor- 
rent of lava, its worst mischief is not the first overwhelming ruin of towers 
and palaces, but the long sterility to which it condemns the tract it has covered 
with its stream. Add to these the danger to regular governments, which are 
changed by war, sometimes to anarchy and sometimes to despotism; and 
then let us think when a general, performing these exploits, is saluted with 

Well done, good and faithful servant,’ whether the plaudit is likely to be echoed 
n another place.” 
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Encuisn Opera Hover. 


December 27th, 1836.—Ricci’s much talked of Opera of “Scara- 
muccia” has been at length produced; and the high expectations 
formed of its merits previous to representation fully justified. It is 
not only a very delightful opera, but, unlike the majority of the mu- 
sical pieces of the present day, is not copied from Rossini, a class of 
plagiarism which, from frequent repetition, has become at length 
wearisome, even when executed with ability. We are only surprised 
that this opera has never been attempted in the Haymarket, but, per- 
chance, in that gigantic building the merits of the acting could not 
be appreciated ; and as the success of the opera in some degree de- 

ends on the acting as well as the singing, prudential reasons may 
in induced the manager to neglect this charming little piece. 

Scaramuccia, the Italian buffo, in the time of Louis XIV., estab- 
lished at Paris, under the patronage of the court, an operatic enter- 
tainment which rivalled in attraction the comedies of Moliére, who 
flourished at the same period. These buffo operas consisted of bur- 
lesques and harlequinades (it being premised for the information of 
the uninstructed that in Italy Arlequino, and in France Arlequin, was 
not, and is not a dancer, but a witty fellow whose satire is cloaked in 
the garb of simplicity) were performed at the theatre in the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, and at the outside of this theatre the first scene is placed. 
A noise is heard within, and presently “ Tomaso” is turned out, and 
taken into the guard-house, having offended the audience by inter- 
rupting the play in his endeavour to attract the notice of “ Scaramuc- 
cia,” whom he recognises as an old acquaintance. 

A conversation on the state of their prospects and the nature of the- 
atrical success between “ Scaramuccia’” and two members of his come 
pany, “ Lelio” and “ Dominico,” in which is introduced a most de- 
ightful trie, of great length, but of which, notwithstanding, a consi- 
derable section was encored, namely— 


“La scena é un mare instabile 
Che muta ad ogni vento.” 

By the friendly interposition of “ Scaramuccia,” “ Tomaso” is re- 
leased, and explains the motive of his journey to Paris, which is to 
attempt the recovery of his master’s daughter who has been carried 
off by the young “Count of Pontigny.” “Scaramuccia” promises 
his aid, cl sends “ Tomaso” to his house. He there meets with a 
young aspirant to the honours of the scene, “ Sandrina,” who is a na- 
tive of the same place as himself. Some exquisite comic scenes fol- 
low between these two, the result of which are vows of eternal fide- 
lity and the rejection of “ Lelio,” an old hangers-on of “ Sandrina.” 
At this juncture the “ Count” enters, and orders a play at his palace, 
to amuse, as he says, the loveliest girl eyes ever beheld, whom he 
has carried off from a village. He names her “ Elena,” and “ Scara- 


muccia’s” suspicions are aroused by the correspondence of name and 
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circumstances. We must not here omit to notice a duet between the 
‘«¢ Count” and the “ Doctor,” which we strongly recommend to all 
lovers of good music. It begins— 


“ Per scacciar la sua mestizia 
Chiedo a te la medicina.”’ 


While “Scaramuccia” is meditating on the entertainment he is en- 
gaged to provide, he is informed that his prima donna and buffo re- 
fuse to perform. In this emergency “ Sandrina” and “ Tomaso” 
offer to supply their places; and as a specimen of their capability give 
a burlesque scena—the parting of Dido and Aneas, one of the best, 
if not the best piece travestie we ever saw—it was capital. Having 
proved their capability, their services are accepted, and here closes 
the first act. Inthe second act we have a quarrel between “ San- 
drina” and “ Tomaso,” a burlesque play, in which “ Paris,” “ Helen” 
and “ Menelaus” figure in strange costumes. ‘ Tomaso,” who plays 
the injured husband, recognises “ Elena,” the farce is interrupted, 
and, according to the established laws of dramatic propriety, the 
** Count” is united to the village maiden, though by the way much 
against his inclination. 

Having completed our analysis of the plot, we turn to the actors. 
Ronconi enacted “ Scaramuccia,” while the parts of “ Lelio” and the 
“ Paris” of the mimic play were supported by Catone. Neither had 
much to do, but they both did that little well; and the music allotted 
to them was most excellently performed. The chief weight of the 
opera lies upon “ Tomaso” and “ Sandrina,” Bellini and Blasis, who 
threw into their parts a rich humour, and displayed an abundance of 
the vis comica, which would have insured success, even without their 
musical attainments. Besides the music we have already noticed, 
they have an admirable mocking duet in the second act, “ Se vuoi far 
la banderuola,” and the concluding movement, ‘“O mio tesoro.” 
Blasis too was very successful in a duet with Catone, as “ Helen,” and 
* Paris,” 

Miss Fanny Wyndhan,* a pupil of John Barnet’s, made her first 
appearance on any stage in the “Count.” After the late failure of 
Signora Luini, it was a trying position even for an experienced 
actress to have been placed in, much more so for a young girl who 
has never before trod the boards. Notwithstanding her evident 
timidity, she acquitted herself admirably, and will be a great addition 
to the corps chantant of native performers. Her voice is a contralto, 
and, when she has acquired a little more confidence, and practice 
brings it out, will, we have no doubt, be very fine: not that it needs 
any apology at present; far from it—the voice is excellent, but fear 
and the novelty of the situation prevented her from giving full scope 





* We suppose her a sister of Miss Wyndham, who, during the absence of Miss Tay- 
lor, took her part in the ‘‘ Hunchback”’ and other plays, last season, at Covent Garden. 
This lady is an instance among many others of the judgment and liberality of our ma- 
nagers. With an excellent taste and nice perception of dramatic points, she filled her 
temporary place with a skill which contrasted strongly with the false emphasis, affecte 
tones, and over-wrought action of the other ladv we have named. 
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to her powers. She was deservedly encored in two of her songs— 
“Or son d’Elena invaghito,” and “Come -il di che i nostri cuori.” 
And here we must not omit to narrate a frait of kindness in Blasis, 
who commenced the scene succeeding this last song, and evidently 
with the best will in the world not merely yielded her place for the 
repetition of the aria, but led on the debutante, who seemed too fear- 
ful of intruding a second time on the audience without a sufficient 
call. It was not merely the act we are desirous of recording, but the 
manner, which does infinite credit to the good feeling of the talented 
prima donna. 

As far as we could judge in the unbecoming disguise which her 
part compelled her to wear, Miss Fanny Wyndham’s person is as en- 
gaging as her singing is delightful; but of this we shall better be 
able to judge when we see her in petticoats—the only dress in which 
woman can look as she ought to look. 

Here we take leave of “ Un avventura di Scaramuccia.” It is the 
first opera of Ricci’s which has been performed in this country, as we 
believe. It has obtained for him a popularity which we trust the 
qualities of such works of his as may hereafter be performed will ren- 
der an established and well-earned reputation. 

January 12th.—* Nina,” the music by Coppola, introduced to the 
notice of the public Madame Elguera Giannoni. The story of the 
drama is old enough, having appeared in various shapes before on 
the stage, and may be despatched ina few words. ‘ Nina” is pas- 
sionately attached to “ Enrico,” but a rich suitor is preferred by the 
father, who insists on her acceptance. At a stolen meeting between 
the lovers, this unwelcome admirer intrudes mal-a-propos, and runs his 
sword through “ Enrico’s” body. The lady goes mad of course and 
the father repents. After a time the favoured gentleman re-appears, 
none the worse for the hole drilled in his person; the lady recovers 
her reason, and the papa blesses their union. So much for the plot. 
The music is not in itself very striking, but contains many agreeable 
passages. Catone and Ronconi performed their parts to admiration, 
preserving the high reputation they have already acquired by their 
delightful execution of the music allotted to them. The duet in the 
second act was required twice, and would have been demanded twice 
more but for considerate feelings on the part of the audience. We 
have reserved all mention of the debutante to the last, fearing we 
might exhaust all terms of praise, and so be compelled perforce to 
leave the deserts of the others unlauded. Madame Giannoni is in 
face and figure all that could be desired in woman. Regular features, 
with a fine expression, dark Italianeyes, now melting to sadness, now 
glowing with fire, of that middle height which is most beautiful in 
woman, perfectly well formed,;without any tendency to that super- 
abundant robustness which gives to so many of the Italian cantatrices 
an air of clumsiness, it will readily be believed that her premier abord 
was not unfavourable. Her voice is a contralto, the natural or lower 
notes being very rich, full, and firm; the upper notes rather harsh 
and wiry, as is almost always the case with voices of that quality when 
forced up to a soprano pitch ; but this unpleasant tone is utterly for- 
gotten in the euthusiasm excited by her spirit and energy. Strange 
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it is that our fair countrywomen, with all their excellent qualities, are 
deficient in this warmth of soul. Their voices are as good, we do 
not hesitate to say better than those of the Southerns, but it seems 
that an Italian sun is needed to kindle that chaleur du sang which 
gives life and reality to the personification of an ideal character. We 
have called her voice a contralto, not following the general dictum 
which says mezzo soprano, and we will endeavour to account reason- 
ably for this difference of nomenclature. We believe the most intel- 
ligible definition of the three received classes of female voice to be as 
follows :—soprano, where the high notes are best; mezzo soprano, 
where the middle notes are best; and contralto, where the lower 
notes‘are superior to the others (as in Madame Giannoni’s case), with- 
out reference to the compass of the voice, which must always depend 
on the individual. To return to “ Nina.” She left nothing to be de- 
sired on the score of acting or singing. Her representation of this 
character was so vivid that had it been indumbshow the story would 
have been most excellently told, and yet there was no exaggeration. 
We defy the most fastidious of critics to name a point in which “ the 
modesty of nature was overstepped.” And yet she was all fire where 
a burst of feeling or access of insanity permitted such a display with- 
out destroying the harmony of the whole. Her singing was free from 
affectation, without that superfluity of ornament which so frequently 
wearies the listener cloyed with sweets, but as neat and as classical 
as the most refinéd taste could wish. In the scena at her first entry, 
especially the aria commencing, 


**Un vuoto, un deserto 
Mitrovo d’intorno,” 


she was very successful ; and in the duet with her lover after she is 
restored to reason. Madame Giannoni ought to become, and we 
have no doubt will become, the first favourite of the metropolitan 


conoscenti, if her succeeding efforts are at all equal to her first. 


Covent GARDEN. 


January 4th.—T his was the first representation of Lytton Bulwer’s 
first play, “ The Duchess de la Valliére.” Much had been said of 
the play previous to its production, and it was pompously stated in 
the bills to emanate from the pen of Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esquire, 
Member of Parliament, we suppose for the purpose of disarming the 
critical acumen of such persons as revered the head of the lady school 
of novelists. The first two acts of the play, which occupied the un- 
conscionable space of two hours, went off satisfactorily enough; but 
the third wound its slow length along with tedious dulness, o¢casion- 
ally interrupted by sharp sounds of disapprobation audibly expressed 
by that part of the audience whose yawns did not prevent them from 
closing their teeth to hiss. The fourth act exhibited some symptoms 
of returning vigour; but the fifth act, to use a nautical phrase, put a 
stopper over all—finis coronat opus. The play was irrevocably 
damned—this is a harsh word, but it is rigorously true ; for though 
we have seen many plays “ devoted,” as Mr. Bulwer would say in the 
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spirit of classical inspiration, “ to the infernal gods,” never were we 
present at a more unmitigated, and we are sorry to add, deserved 
condemnation. The play may read well in the closet, but it is drawn 
out too long — the web is too finely spun to be adapted for the rough 
usage of the stage. It is like one of his novels in blank verse—they 
might as well, or perhaps better, enact a chapter out of “ Pelham,” or 
a scene from “ Eugene Aram.” We are sorry for Mr. Bulwer, for 
with all his affectation and foppery he is certainly a man of ability ; 
but “non omnia possumus omnes,” and he had better confine himself 
to three-volume novels for the circulating libraries and leave play- 
writing for those who are more capable of preparing proper food for 
the rough and unsophisticated senses of a London audience. The play- 
bills are notorious liars, but the public judgment we repeat is sound, 
and revolts at the idea of a nauseous dose of sentimental slang adapted 
only for the sickly taste of the self-styled exclusives of fashion, or the 
equally unhealthy appetite of the pampered menials who ape their 
masters. We wish it to be understood that our last paragraph refers 
to the political allusions of a republican character clothed in such lan- 
guage as we have described, with which this tragedy teems. But to 
return to the performance. We will give a sketch of the plot, which, 
though not complicated, is but little interesting. 

“ Mademoiselle de la Valliére” is betrothed to the “ Marquis of 
Bragelone,” a frank soldier, who is devoted to her, while she 
cherishes a secret attachment for Louis XIV. He leaves for 
the camp—she for the court, where she receives much attention 
from the king ; and rumours reach the absent warrior that his love is 
false. He returns, reproaches her for her infidelity, and taxes her 
with guilt; she repels the charge, and, at his instigation, consents to 
enter a convent. Louis follows her there, and, partly by entreaty, 
partly by force, persuades her to return to the court. Here ends 
the second act. ‘The third act is occupied with the endeavours of 
Madame de Montespan to supplant the favourite mistress, who has 
been made Duchess of la Valliére. In the fourth, deserted by the 
king, she is visited by a Carmelite monk, all that now remains of the 
gallant Bragelone. He wrings her conscience by his just picture of 
her faulty conduct, and she consents to take the veil. In this act oc- 
curs the finest scene in the play—an interview between the king and 
the monk, in which the Carmelite shows him his vices in their true 
colours, and, denouncing the members of the court, foretells the fatal 
consequences which they will ultimately produce. The fifth act is 
occupied by the ceremony of taking the veil, the most abominable 
accumulation of rubbish we have ever witnessed on the stage. Act- 
ing, singing, and music, all detestable. 

Macready, as “ Bragelone,” did all that could be done with his 
part, and met with that just meed of enthusiastic approbation which 
is only the due tribute to his commanding abilities. He improves 
every year; and though neither a Kean nor a John Kemble, he is in 
his own particular class of parts as far superior to any other compe- 
titor as the meridian sun to a farthing candle—that is, out of all com- 
parison. Farren tried to make his part, the “ Duke de Laugun,” 
eutertaining, but what alchymist can extract wit from stale jokes and 
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the refuse of Joe Miller? We sincerely pitied him in his up-hill part ; 
it should have been entrusted to some less gifted individual without 
entailing such a degradation on a man like Farren, unrivalled at pre- 
sent on the stage. Miss Helen Faucit did what she could for the 
‘“‘ Duchess,” but we would recommend her to rehearse before a look- 
ing-glass, and then she will run less risk of spoiling her pretty face by 
the grimaces which at‘{present disfigure her acting. Poor Vanden- 
hoff could make nothing of such a dull subject as Louis is according 
to Mr. Bulwer. The dances were as bad as they well could be; the 
scenery and dresses excellent and appropriate. We are happy to see 
so much attention paid to the costumes of the characters, who do not 
now wear incongruous dresses as heretofore, but such as they would 
in reality have appeared in. The play was, we believe, given out 
for repetition, but not a word was audible in the midst of the hissing 
and hooting that followed the fall of the curtain. Mr, Bulwer seemed 
to have many friends in the house, and one gentleman, the well- 
known editor of a weekly paper, who sat near us, attracted much at- 
tention by endeavouring in the first instance to transfix with the light- 
ning of his eyes some pittites beneath him, who expressed their dis- 
approbation more loudly than this gentleman thought it decorous, 
which fierce look, however, produced no other effect than a continu- 
ance of their noise mingled with sundry jokes at his expense ; and 
finding that he could not frighten these refractory subjects into 
silence, he stretched himself out of the box as though he were about 
to take flight, and clapped his hands with an energy and violence 
the = of which we think they cannot recover in less than a 
month. 
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Nescio quid meditans nugarum et totus in illis—Horact. 





Tue RationaLe or NonsEense.—There’s a puzzle for the juvenile cognos- 
centi of Glasgow. The new Lord Rector is an admitted dab at the mystics, 
but we fancy he would find this what his friend Wilson Croker calls a botherer. 
What a pity that none of the beardless Solons who helped out the enactment 
of the caw-me caw-thee farce did not submit it to the bestrider of the ‘‘ humble 
but faithful steed”* the jenny that helped the future premier over Ben Nevis. 

The Rationale of Nonsense—rationale of fiddlestick, says some Tory reader 
of the “Monthly ;” why those liberals wish to revolutionize our very land’s lan- 
guage. Oh no, sapient sticklers for the things that were—we have no ten- 
dencies that way: but there are those who are eternally parading their 





*~ * Perhaps there is not a piece of more unalloyed bathos on record than the opening 
of Sir Robert’s speech where he introduces the words quoted. Considering the cha- 
racter of the orator and the audience, the Ossianic rhapsodising of the illustrious 
speaker was about as appropriate as if an Old Bailey advocate should commence a 
prosecution harangue in hexameters, They say that with all Peel’s pretended exulta- 
tion at having sprung from the people, he winces at the recotlection of being but a 
spinner'sson. If it be so, his repugnance to cotton is amply counterbalanced by _his 
adherence to fustian. 
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loyalty and patriotism on the public highways, whose lately adopted phraseo- 
logy smacks of a desired subversion of the antique meaning of the king’s 
English. For instance, where should we look for a more perfect embodiment 
of the absurd than is to be found in the words “ operative conservatism.” 
Talk of the frigidity of caloric, of the fragrance of asafatida, of the airy grace- 
fulness of a behemoth ; discourse of the wisdom of Londonderry, of the charity 
of Cumberland, of the dignified deportment of Sir C. Wetherell ; descant on 
the consistency of the Times ; find an Adonis in Col. Sibthorp or a statesman 
in Knatchbull ; prove that the member for Knaresborough is not a donkey or 
that young Sublimity D’Israeli will ever be member for any place; extract the 
square root of nothing and present the product to Lord Eldon ; convict Lynd- 
hurst of political honesty or the Marquis of Waterford of common sense; dis- 
cover charity in an Agnewite, humility in a bishop, or the parish settlement of 
the man in the moon: do any or all of those things, and you may rest satis- 
fied that most people will think you a very singular if not a very clever fellow, 
but find conservatism among British operatives and you may set up for a 
conjuror. 

The Egyptians talk of their snake charmers, and well they may, for it is no 
joke to make wristbands and necklaces of unfanged rattlesnakes. But the 
confidence of the adroitest Fellah or Dervish amongst them is maiden bash- 
fulness compared to the effrontery of some of our brazen charlatans who 
think to hoodwink that ever vigilant monster—the public. And what is the 
sovereign specific they attempt to work their juggleries withal? why mut- 
tering some gibberish about dead grandfathers and grandmothers? Now not 
to talk of such classical creepers as snakes and serpents of which one reads 
so much in Pliny and parsons’ speeches, we simply ask, is there a sensible 
fresh-water eel between Twickenham Ait and Lovegrove’s, or a commonly 
intelligent mud-frog or tadpole from that to Gravesend, that would’nt turn 
up his nose at any palavering trash about the superior sagacity of his 
grandfather or grandmother ? Why there’s not a gudgeon in the Thames that 
does’nt regard his progenitors as the merest flats because of their ignorance 
of paddle-wheels and funnels. And yet our precious popularity anglers, who 
keep for ever Bob-bing in troubled ,waters, wonder why the public is not 
dangling at their lines’ end, although their hooks are but baited with a few tit- 
bits from the antique that perish from the simplest contact with the atmos- 
phere of modern times and shed a sickly miasm through the land. No 
wonder we have influenzas when toryism is hawked about in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

{ But let us leave off this metaphoric jargon, for since Peel’s Composite hodge- 
podge about the breakwater and the House of Lords,* we have become painfully 
aware how really assinine a man may make himself though he blunders but 
figuratively. The Tories not unfrequently luxuriate in the enjoyment of 
sneering at the limited knowledge of the masses, but the Tories themselves 
afford the best possible illustration of the inutility of a circumscribed ac- 
quaintance with humanity when a great political prize is imperilled. Impu- 
dence will do much, and unfortunately there is no paucity of gulls to jeopar- 
dise the trade of empericism. But the error of the Tories is, that impudence 
will achieve any thing, and that ‘‘ fool” may be safely applied to every man 
who is sceptic touching the infallibility of the Carlton Club. Hence their 
idiotic labours to entrap the working classes. Hazlitt it is, we believe, who 
says that “he who has long been a man among boys will ever be a boy 
among men.”’ Tories who think to find conservatism among operatives are 
but boys among men—and the most foolish because the most despicable of 
boys—chastized bullies. Tories are aliens to the people, and the people to 
them. In the nature of things this position must be eternally preserved, and 
he who expects the contrary may as reasonably hope to find the sun blazing 





* See the Glasgow oration. 
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at midnight. The people, properly so called, are essentially distinct from the 
class of beings from whom the Tories deduce their estimate of the masses, 
The drunken Helots who shout the praises of a boroughmonger at election 
time are not the people ; the servile hounds who crouch beneath the feet of 
officials are not the people; no, and still less are officials themselevs the peo- 

le. And what do Tories know of Englishmen apart from these samples? 
A landholder, who, because he can affright his tenants into submission to his 
will, thinks he can terrify or cajole multitudes out of their independence, 
knows no more of the true character of his countrymen than one of Astley’s 
riders knows of fox-hunting. The bespangled gentleman can make his steed 
prance in correct time to every flourish of Rossini, but a solitary note from a 
whipper-in would prove an impassable bar to both horse and chevalier. We 
know sundry aspirants for senatorial notoriety will be starting up in the House, 
and prating about the spread of conservatism among the lower orders, because 
some half-dozen gallons of beer have been swallowed by working men, at afew 
bemused Tories’ expense. We can plainly foresee that loquacity on this head 
will become a complete nuisance, and would recommend as a stopper that 
every person who uses the words “‘ operative conservative” be compelled to 
produce a speeimen of the genus, or to explain the meaning of the phrase. 
If he ean do so, then shall we have discovered the rationale of nonsense. 


Mores 1n our Neicusours’ Eyes anp Beams IN OUR OwWN.—It ap- 
pears that one Major Noah, editor of the “‘ Evening Star,” New York paper, 
speaking of Miss Tree, says, “‘ We were struck with the pure pronunciation of 
Miss Tree, which is that of the English tongue, as spoken by an American in 
good society.”” The Tory journalists are marvellously tickled at the cool 
assurance of the transatlantic brother, and certainly his self-satisfaction is 
indicated in a manner altogether slick—to use the Mississippi vernacular. 
But the wonderment of those critics so easily excited by the harmless follies of 
others, is ever dormant at the antics of their own compatriots, though the 
whole world beside may be astounded thereat. When the Duke of Cumber- 
land said that he would not walk to one of the windows of the House of 
Lords to gain popularity, the Orange scribes clapped their hands in ecstacy at 
the absurdity, as though it were a dictum of Solomon’s; as if every one did 
not know that were his grace to wear out half-a-dozen pair of Hobby’s 
Bluchers in trotting after the commodity he affects to despise, a pennyworth 
of gingerbread would be more than equivalent to the result of his labours. 
When Wellington handed the premiership to the currency dabbler, the eulo- 
gists of his grace talked of his disinterestedness. They might as well have 
talked of a shark’s disinclination to raw beef—with a hook. But what need 
to multiply instances of Tory hallucinations? The poor bedlamites who in- 
sist that they are lollipops are entitled to our pity as long as such belief keeps 
them passive; but when they proceed to surfeit us with sweets by forcing 
themselves down our throats, we confess our philanthropy would not stomach 
such endearments, nor do we envy the man who would regard them as a joke. 


Miuit1a TarLorine.—We had thought that the Virginia Water Neptune’s 
military patchery fooleries had fallen into desuetude, but we perceive that his 
successor has taken to swallow-tailing the militia or effecting some equally 
nonsensical alteration in the bedizenment of that already sufficiently tailorised 
force. Just fancy the Home Office resounding with the din of folding, super- 
scribing, and despatching to every lord lieutenant of every county in the 
empire bulletins, intimating that ‘‘ his majesty has been pleased to command 
that the uniform of the officers of the Militia of the United Kingdom shall in 
future be laced in silver, and that the officers of such regiments as are royal 
shall wear, by way of distinction, silver embroidery instead of lace.” ° 

We believe there are one hundred and twenty-nine regiments of militia, and 
of these there are thirty-nine royal. Well, what may we not expect will be 
the consequences of this distinction of embroidery from lace? Can his ma- 
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jesty hope to live in the hearts of the simply silvered warriors, or does he 
contemplate raising a sort of tenth legion or Pretorian cohort, glistening all 
over with an effulgence that must strike terror to the soul of any mutinous 
traducer of embroidered indescribables? In fact we don’t know that this 
innovation could not be proved uncunstitutional. The youngest of us is old 
enough to remember a certain monarch once called “a patriot king.” But 
what shall we say of that patriotism that wantonly places the Huggins’, 
Figgins’, and Mullins’ of thirty-nine regiments of militia, above the Smiths’, 
Jones’, and Wiggins’ of the remaining ninety regiments? The thing is 
monstrous. It’s not in human nature to expect that Mrs. Hopkinson, whose 
Tom wears embroidered breeches on field days, won’t regard herself as 
much “‘ more genteeler’”’ than Mrs Tims, the helpmate of a man compelled to 
drag out his existence in obscurity and silver-laced pantaloons. But let us 
seriously ask, are we never to have done with this childish folly of altering 
and re-altering the spangles and button-holes of a class of men, who, for 
some reason or other, think fit to induct their limbs in uniform habiliments? 
The reputation of the charlies of old, and that of the militia of all times, have 
been on a par. What absurdity then to make the decoration of the cocked 
hats of the latter a matter of state. Does it signify the fifteenth part of the 
value of a pin’s head, whether all the militia in the United Kingdom were 
dressed to-morrow in the apparel of Petticoat-lane or in Genoa velvet? It’s 
enough to make one sick to find the ‘“ Gazette” crammed with such insuffer- 
able silliness—the official organ of a British ministry occupied with details of 
affairs that are not laughable, simply because we don’t read them in jest books 
or children’s primers. Fripperyfying the household troops was one of the 
most costly hobbies of the defunct Fum, who built that incomprehensible 
anomaly at the top of St. James’s Park; and if a plain matter of fact persons 
age, such as William the Fourth has the credit of being, will indulge in a 
similar (though not expensive) propensity, what in the name of all that’- 
bewildering may we expect hereafter, when we come to be ruled over by one 
in whom such tendencies may naturally be looked for? If we do not have the 
same thing on an extended scale, it will not be for want of example at all 
events, though for our own part we are confident that the party alluded to 
will afford just grounds for the application of Napoleon’s celebrated remark 
respecting a female Bourbon—“ she is the only man in the family.” 

A Gem FROM THE ANTIQUE.—Since the ratting of a celebrated journalist 
it is curious to remark his pertinacity in illustrating the position of his new 
patrons by fables. Sometimes we have one from A‘sop dressed up, and 
sometimes an original invention, allegorical or otherwise. ‘This is as it should 
be—like to like. We decline giving the Latin, for, since an ingenious friend, 
Feargus O’Conner, has taken to interlarding his speeches with quota- 
tions from Ptolemy, Erasmus, and other Lacedemonian authorities, we 
have eschewed the classics. For the edification of the scribe in question 
we shall recount a story, related by a veritable historian, in the hopes that it 
may put him out of conceit with his fabulous worthies. Plutarch, in his 
“ Life of Artaxarxes,” in detailing the feuds between that monarch’s wife and 
mother (we forget the ladies’ names, as we quote after a twenty years’ recol- 
lection of the biography), says that they were very nearly a match for each 
other in all manner of villanies. The mother wanted to poison the wife, and 
the wife the mother; and so satisfied were they of the feeling being mutual, 
that one would not partake of any dish unless the other also participated 
therein. At last the old one triumphed. There was a certain deadly liquid 
in Persia, of so subtile and powerful a nature, that it penetrated all substances 
but an ass’s hoof, and with it she stained one side of a knife, so that when a 
certain viand was divided therewith the portion touched by the poisoned side 
was pushed to the wife, whereof she partook and died. Now for the appli- 
cation. There are two of the ‘Tory potentissimi that by all accounts wish no 
good to each other. One is an old one, and very worthy of being the mother 
of all political iniquity. ‘The other, though not a young one, is somewhat 
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more of a juvenile, and has a very ambiguous reputation for good intentions. 
As in the case of the ladies before mentioned, it is their interest to humbug 
the third party; but human nature will be human nature, and it is the bent 
of human nature to do malignant things sometimes, though their folly be 
apparent. The old one wishes to be sole ruler of the Tories and the younger 
one aspires to the same distinction. If there be no asses’ hoofs there are 
numerous asses’ heads at the command of both, and we all know that mortal 
distillations might be prepared in such alembics. The knife too is ready, but 
the fact of its being poisoned is known to both, and ae its use isa 
matter for nice consideration. The name of the potent fluid is, we believe, 
Ireland; and that it will be administered to one or other of them very shortly 
is certain, and whoever tastes thereof losses all chance of Tory sovereignty. 
It is said that the old one’s olfactories can sniff Ireland, come in what guise 
it may, and that instant rejection is the consequence. ‘The proboscis of the 
young one was equally keen for a long time, but we believe is now so blunted 
that any dose would not come amiss. Our belief is that the old one wins. 

Tue Mysterious Ones.—In any calculations that one may enter into 
respecting the approaching parliamentary conflict, one can by no means rest 
satisfied as to what will be the conduct of Peel, Brougham, and Stanley. Of 
the last let us speak first. He affords a striking example of that “ vaulting 
ambition which o’erleaps itself.” Somehow or other he acquired a reputation 
for extraordinary ability, the possession of which we, and a few others such 
as we, denied him in the height of his celebrity. He was not the man to 
suspect his own deficiency, and unfortunately his self-confidence was accom- 
panied by the most unbounded contempt of abler heads than his own. His 
arrogance met its reward. A season of difficulties arose, and instead of rising 
superior to them he sunk to the level, if not below the level, of any quondam 
functionary of his standing in the House. Still his family position, and that 
aptitude for getting rid of any given amount of words, which so often acquires 
distinction for the owner of that small-change faculty, preserved him from 
oblivion and imbued many with a notion of his importance. Let us assure 
his admirers, and more particularly himself, that with all his adventitious 
accessories he is, and must ever remain, a very mediocre personage. He has 
had his day, such as it has been, and if he knows his own position correctly 
he will be rather inclined to deepen into midnight the twilight that now sur- 
rounds him, than to start into a fitful lurid notoriety again. Let him not for 
a moment suppose that he retains the capability of retrieving past errors as 
Brougham unquestionably does, and which we hope he will speedily un- 
questionably demonstrate. How he means to set about it is not very evident 
at present. He can effect much good or much harm one way or the other, 
and therefore must necessarily be regarded with anxiety. Reformers of all 
classes do regard him with anxiety, but that feeling is by no means mixed 
with the fears and suspicions that harass the Tories when cogitating on the 
probable bearing of Peel for the future. Brougham never has been, and his 
friends and enemies do not suspect that he ever can be, any thing but a Liberal, 
and hence all Liberals must rest satisfied in that respect. But not so with 
the ex-premier. It is difficult to say who are his friends beyond the few par- 
tisans who would reap immediate advantage from his promotion to office. 
Peel now is not the Peel of a dozen years ago, and there are not wanting 
those among the Tories who fancy that the Peel of six months hence will be 
avery different person from the Peel of the present moment—or the fault 
won’t be his. Liberals of all shades are opposed to Toryism of any shade, 
but there are Tories of several hues to whom Liberalism of a very unmis- 
takable complexion is by no means repulsive, particularly whén suffused with 
the glow of office in perspective. Will the gentry then who are everlastingly 
talking about the schisms of reformers, be ever unmindful of the fine philo- 
saphy of the fable, wherein the cock says to the horse, “Don’t let us tread 
on each other’s toes ?” 
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VARIETIES, 


SCIENTIFIC AND AMUSING. 


Hunter's Patent Stone-planing Ma- 
chine may be seen at work at Mr. Braith- 
waite’s Rendon, Edward's Street, Re- 
gent’s Park Basin; where stone, slate, 
and marble are planed on very reasonable 
terms. This new application of the power 
of steam, by cheapening pavement of 
every description, cannot fail to have a 
beneficial influence on the footways in 
and about London ; and we hope it will, 
at no distant period, lead to laying down 
parallel strips of pavement along the 
gravelled footways all over the country, 
and more especially in the neighbourhood 
of large towns. 

Time for Matrimony.—The most pro- 
per age for entering the holy bands of 
matrimony has been much discussed, but 
never settled. ‘The reader may take it 
for granted that I could adduce a great 
number of reasons, both moral and phy- 
sical, for the dogma which I am going to 
propound,—that matrimony should not be 
contracted before the first year of the 
Fourth Septenniad, on the part of the fe- 
male, nor before the last year of the same 
in the case of the male. In other words, 
the female should be at least twenty-one 
years of age, and the male twenty-eight 
years. That there should be seven years 
difference between the ages of the sexes, 
at whatever period of life the solemn con- 
tract is entered upon, need not be urged, 
as it is universally admitted. ‘There is a 
difference of seven years, not in the ac- 
tual duration of life, in the two sexes, 
but in the stamina of the constitution, the 
symmetry of the form, and the lineaments 
of the face. In respect to early marriage, 
as far as it concerns the softer sex, I have 
to observe that, for every year at which 
the hymeneal knot is tied Slow the age 
of twenty-one, there will be on an average 
three years of premature decay of the cor- 
poreal fabric, and a considerable abbrevia- 
tion of the usual range of human exist- 
ence.—Dr. James Johnson. 

Use of Church-steeples and towers.— 
We once asked a friend what was the use 
of church-steeples :—he promptly replied, 
—‘To fill the architect’s and builder’s 
pocket.”” What other uses they serve we 
know not; but certainly they do this, as 
the following will prove. Five churches 
in Surrey—Wandsworth, Bermondsey, 
Norwood, Brixton, and Kennington, cost 
on an average 15,700/ each,—the average 
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accommodation of each, including free 
seats, being for 1820,—the average ex- 
pense of each sitting being therefore 8/. 12s. 
per sitting. In the same number of cha- 
pels lately erected in the same neighbour- 
hood the average cost of each was 6500/, 
the average accommodation of each bein 
for 1500,—the average expense of anak 
sitting being not more than 4/. 6s.—i. e. half 
the cost of church sittings. So much for 
Church towers !!! 

Woodlands of Eurepe.—The following 
table, from Forsell’s Satistics of Sweden, 
exhibits the extent of the woodlands of the 
chief countries in Europe in .relation to 
their total areas. 

Sweden has ofits entire extent, 0,91 

covered with wood 

Denmark (the mainland) .... 0,02 

Danish Islands .........++.- 0,12 

England ....eeesee+eeee+ 0,048 

MOGTINE. cccececsceceoccsss GE 

France ...... oeoceccceccos GE 

Prussia, in general .......... 0,24 

Rhenish Prussia .......+-++++ 0,30 

Hungary ....-seesecceesece 0,33 

DORMS ccccccccccecocecce GES 

Preservation of Animal Matter in Mines, 
In opening lately a communication between 
two mines in a district of Hungary, the 
corpse of a miner, apparently of about 
twenty-three years of age, was found in a 
situation which indicated that he had 
perished by an accidental falling-in of a 
roof of the mine. The corpse was in a 
state of softness and pliability, the features 
were fresh and undistorted, and the whole 
body was completely preserved, as is 
supposed from impregnation with the vi- 
triolic water of the mine. When exposed 
to the air the body became stiff, but the 
features and the general air were not dis- 
composed. The person of the deceased 
has not been recognised ; but an indis- 
tinct recollection of the accident by which 
the sufferer had been thus engulphed in 
the bowels of the earth more than half g 
century, has [been prolonged by tradi- 
tion among the miners‘and the country 
people. 

Hare-Lip.—A. M. Montani has in- 
vented a new apparatus for curing the 
defect termed hare-lip by internal com- 
pression, accompanied by cautery instead 
of cutting; and which, if performed in 
early infancy, will be favourably termi- 
nated in three days with regard to the 
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palatine operation. For the labial he re- 
commends a set of hooks, invented by 
himself, which draw the under part of the 
lips together, but which do not go entirely 
through it, so that the cicatrices of suture 
are avoided; an adhesive bandage applied 
to the lips of the wound itself completes 
the apparatus. 

Railway Bills of 1836. —It appears that 
35 railway bills passed the legisla- 
ture during the last session, of which 
30 are for new lines, the length of 
which is 994 miles, 1 furlong, 90 yards, 
and the estimated cost of formation 
17,595,000/., or at the rate of 17,700/. 
per mile; and the annual expense of 
working and maintenance 1,571/. per 
mile. The most expensive lines are the 
London Grand Junction, the estimated 
cost of which is 228,571/. per mile, and 
the expense of working 15,233/. per mile ; 
the London and Blackwall Commercial, 
the estimated cost of which is 183,588, 
per mile, and the cost of working 8,523/, 
per mile; andthe Deptford Pier Junction, 
the estimated cost of which is at the rate 
of 134,866/. per mile, and the cost of 
working at the rate of 4,500/, per mile. 
Of the 30 railways above enumerated, 
19 have no tunnels, and the remaining 11 
have 27, the length of which is 11 miles, 
7 furlongs, 35 yards, or, upon an average, 
775 yards each. Of these tunnels 5 are 
upon the Leeds and Derby, of the length 
of 3,208 yards; 4 upon the Northern 
and Eastern, of the length of 1,770 yards ; 
4 upon the South-Eastern, of the length 
of 5,874 yards; and 3 upon the Ulster 
line, of the length of 1,200 yards. The 
most objectionable curves are upon the 
Manchester and Leeds line, of which there 
are 33 in a distance of 41 miles, 
and most of them of small radius. The 
curves upon the other lines are generally 
Sivemile. Of these 30 railways 17 have 
noinclined planes to be worked by assist- 
ant engines, the remaining 13 have 24 
planes to be so worked, of which 3 are 
upon the Manchester and Leeds line : the 
first is four miles long, and the second 4} 
miles,"both of them with an inclination of 1 
in 165 ; the third is 3 miles, 7 furlongs in 
length, with an inclination of 1 in 130, 
The steepest inclined plane is uponthe Tre- 
moutha Railway, the length of which is 4 
furlongs 131 yards, with an inclination of 1 
in 9. The Newcastle and North Shields 
Railway has a plane 400 yards long, with 
an inclination of 1 in 15g. The Eastern 


Counties, the Dundee and Arbroath, and 
the Sheffield and Rotherham lines have es- 
tablished the best traffic cases ; the former 
showing a clear profit of 23§ per cent. upon 
the capital employed, the next 20 per 
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cent., and the last 18} per cent. Of all 
the long lines yet projected, the Eastern 
Counties is the cheapest, aud shows the 
greatest amount of traffic.—Railway Ma- 
gazine. 

Brussels and Antwerp Railway.—This 
undertaking, which has been in operation 
only a few months, has already met with 
very great success. The following is an 
account of the number of travellers who 
availed themselves of it the first four 
months of the summer season. In May 
101,000; in June 98,000; in July 112,00; 
in August 117,000; total 428,000. This 
result is extraordinary. ‘The number ex- 
ceeds that of the travellers by the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Railway, which is 
upon the average only 80 per train, whilst 
upon the above itis 200. The average 
price is | fr. per person, and the receipts 
for the four months in question are more 
than 430,000 frs., which gives an interest 
of five per cent. on the capital. 

Education in Prussia.—The number of 
children of age to go to school, 7. e. from 
7 to 14, is generally calculated at three- 
sevenths of the total population of child- 
ren of from one day to 14 years inclusive, 
This calculation gives in every 100,000, 
42,857. In the above return the propor- 
tion of children who enter these public 
schools is as high as 54,515 in every 
100,000 in Saxony ; 47,366 in Westphalia ; 
upwards of 45,000 in Brandenburg and 
Silesia; falls below 42,000 in the Pro- 
vinces of the Rhine, Pomerania, and 
Prussia ; and in Posen is as low as 22,283, 
But the average is about 42,404. 

The number of elementary schools in 
1831 was21,789, containing 987,475 boys, 
and 930,459 girls. The number of burgher 
schools 481, containing 56,889 boys, 
and 342 containing 46,598 girls. There 
were also thirteen great primary ver- 
nal schools, costing in total expenditure 
16,583/., of which 13,260/. was paid by 
grants from the State. The sums annually 
paid by the Public Treasury for the ele- 
mentary and burgher schools, throughaut 
Prussia, is about 34,520/. 

Railroad across the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama.—Colonel Charles Biddle, a citizen 
of the United States, in conjunction with 
a few capitalists in this country, have ob- 
tained the contract for this road, which 
promises, if completed, to be of immense 
importance to our commerce and to the 
whole world. lt must become in a few 
years the highway of the nations to the 
Pacific Ocean, and will enable our whaling 
ships to make their return every six 
months instead of three years, as well as 
save a dangerous voyage around Cape 
Horn.— American Paper. 
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New Expedition.—An expedition on & 
splendid scale for discovery, is now fitting 
out in the United States. It is to consist 
of a frigate of 36 guns, a store ship of 300 
tons, two brigs, and a schooner. The first 
object of the expedition is to examine 
thoroughly the Pacific Ocean, to ascer- 
tain the existence of many islands which 
have from time to time been reported by 
whalers and others, and if found to survey 
them and fix their position ; subordinate 
to this is the intention of pushing as far 
south as possible, and of exploring the un- 
known regions of the Antarctic Ocean. 
The expedition will be ready to start in 
the spring of 1837, and will occupy a pe- 
riod of about three years. Au Act has 
passed Congress for a grant of 60,000/, 
towards the outfit, and Lieutenant Wilkes, 
of the United States navy, a scientific and 
intelligent officer, has come to London, 
after visiting Paris and Munich, for the 
purpose of ss the best instruments 
that these three capitals can produce. 


Total Number of Sects in the United States :— 


223 


. Library at St. Petersburgh—The ime 
perial library at St. Petersburgh has been 
given upto public use, and ranks as third 
among the libraries of Europe; it con- 
tains 396,155 printed volumes, and 16,944 
manuscripts. It is very rich in the lite- 
rature of central Asia, and forms altogether 
the finest collection of Oriental works in 
the world. Besides that of St. Peters- 
burgh, the government bas formed other 
libraries at Archangel, Wladimir, Wo- 
logda, and eighteen other towns, some of 
which already contain 10,000 volumes. 
In the year 1835, 300,000 volumes in 
foreign languages were imported into 
Russia, The number of original worke 
which issued from the Russian press 
amounted to 584; of translations there 
were 124. The total amount of establish- 
ments for instruction is 1682, 440 of which 
have been founded since the Emperor Ni- 
cholas ascended the throne. 














Ministers. Churches. Comms. Attendts. 

Protestant Episcopal.... 629 GOS... eens. 245,000 
Orthodox Congregat..... 1,100 1,171 155,000 

Presbyterian... 2,038 2,533 227,56) 
-—- Baptists ...... 4,158 5,926 416,930 
Methodist Episcopal. ..... 2,625 eoeees 638,784 
Associate Presbyterians .. 79 169 12,886 
Cumberland do....«... 70 110 15,000 
Associate & other Methos. 400 = 50,000 
German Reformed ....... 180 600 30,000 
Dutch GD scssondwses 165 197 21,115 
Lutheran (& Moravian?).. 216 800 89,487 
Roman Catholics........ 312 SSB es nccccee 550,000 
Society of Friends ....... +e 462 = eeeeee. 220,000 
Unitarians ...c.cccseccee 150 170 
BN Gkebedevdcks oe wees ee e- eeeeree 15,000 
Universalists ...e.eee08-2 350 550 
New Jerusalem, Shakers, &c. .. 83 


Total number of Ministers 


about 11,000 American Almanack. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the press, ‘‘ The French Revolution ;” a History in 3 vols. by Thomas 
Carlyle. Vol. 1, “ The Bastile.”’ Vol. 2, ‘‘ The Constitution.” Vol. 3, “The 
Guillotine.” 

** Poems, Original and Translated.”” By Charles Percy Wyatt, B.A. 
ag published, ‘‘ Transactions of the Institute of British Architects.” 4to. 

ates. 

‘St. Agnes’ Fountain, or the Enshrined Heart ;” an old English Legend- 
ary, Narrative Ballad; with other Poems. By T. W. Kelly, author of 
“‘ Myrtle Leaves.” Published by W. H. Dalton, 28, Cockspur-street, Char- 
ing Cross. 

In the press, “‘ Conspectus of the Pharmacopceia Londinensis of 1836.” By 
Dr. Castle. 

** Monthly Magazine.” 

Barton and Castle’s “‘ British Flora Medica.” 


Vol. XXII. half-bound. 
Vol. 1, 11. 1s. 
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